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THE LESSON OF SOUTH MEATH. 


Tue Souta Meath election petition is, in many respects, by far the 
most important and significant event in the public life of Ireland 
since the inception of the Home Rule movement. Some short- 
sighted and timid people imagine that its result may be injurious to 
the progress of the Home Rule cause, whereas its effect upon the 
minds of thinking men must be the very reverse of what they fear. 
It destroys, at one blow, the argument against Home Rule which 
seems to have most weight with large masses of the people of Eng- 
land, and which haunts the so-called “loyal minority ” in Ireland 
like a nightmare. Nothing has been more remarkable in the public 
and private discussions of Home Rule than the manner in which its 
opponents, when driven from every other position, take final refuge 
in the assertion that better far even admitted misgovernment from 
Westminster than the fearful risk involved in creating an Irish 
Parliament which would ‘be returned and dominated by “the 
priests.” 

It has been a standing argument that Irish Catholics were not 
free agents in political matters; that the Catholic Church claimed 
unquestioning obedience even in political affairs from her children ; 
and that Irishmen were so weak, so ignorant, or so superstitious as 
to submit without a murmur to what was little short of a state of 
political slavery. This argument the South Meath election petition 
goes far to demolish. The position occupied by the Catholic priest 
in Irish politics is easily explained and accounted for. In the old 
days he was the only friend to whom the people could look for pro- 
tection. He stood between them and oppression and famine. He 
fought their battles with courage, devotion, and self-sacrifice, and 
the tradition of his services, handed on from generation to genera- 
tion, makes the Irish priest, most naturally, a potent influence in 
the public life of the country. With this state of things no 
one, save an unreasoning bigot, can quarrel. To drive the Irish 
priests out of politics, to deprive them of the rights of citizenship, 
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simply because they are clergymen, no sensible man can desire. 
But what reasonable men, Catholic as well as Protestant, demand is 
that the spiritual influence of Irish priests shall not, in political 
matters, be thrown into the scale to overbear the free judgment and 
complete liberty of action of the masses of the Catholic peasantry. 

The South Meath petition proves beyond question three distinct 
things. It shows conclusively that, but for the undue influence of 
the clergy, the Parnellite party in Ireland, at the last General Elec- 
tion, would have won a clear majority of the representation of the 
country. It shows that the law is perfectly clear and quite strong 
enough to supply a remedy for this state of things. And, finally, 
it shows that the Catholics of Ireland themselves are determined to 
put down the improper exercise of clerical influence in elections, and 
to assert, at any risk, their individual freedom of thought and 
action in purely political affairs. 

What happened in South Meath happened in every election in 
the South and West of Ireland. Mr. Justice O’Brien in his judg- 
ment, spoke of Mr. Fulham, the anti-Parnellite candidate, as being 
the agent, and the priests as being the principals in the election. 
This is a perfectly accurate description of the state of things in most 
constituencies at the General Election. The anti-Parnellite party 
won seventy-one seats. A very large proportion of their candidates 
were men completely unknown in the National movement and com- 
plete strangers to the constituencies. Were it not for the action of 
the priests, such men would not have polled as many hundreds as 
they actually polled thousands. Had the priests stood aside, Mr. 
Parnell would have won Kilkenny and carried the entire country. 
Had they held aloof at the General Election, we would with the 
utmost ease have carried more than fifty seats. Had they even 
abstained from the kind of electioneering disclosed in South Meath, 
and contented themselves with using their legitimate influence as 
citizens, we would have trebled our numbers. The South Meath 
election is simply a sample of what went on all over the country. 
In Cork City an influential clergyman, a dignitary of the Church, 
repeatedly stated in his speeches that it was “a mortal sin of the 
deepest dye” to vote for a Parnellite, and that he spoke in the name of 
the Bishop of the diocese. Similar declarations proceeded from almost 
every altar in the country. From my own personal knowledge I have 
no hesitation whatever in asserting that two-thirds of the elections 
which resulted in the defeat of the Parnellite candidates could have been 
upset on petition on precisely the same grounds as those upon which 
the South Meath election was voided. The questions will naturally 
be asked, Why under these circumstances were not more petitions 
lodged ? and, How was it that Meath was selected out of all the con- 
stituencies in Ireland? The answer is perfectly simple. An elec- 
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tion petition is a costly business. It is necessary to lodge £1,000 
in court with the petition to meet the costs of the respondent, or 
to give adequate security for that amount. It is, of course, also 
necessary to provide at the very least £1,000 more to fight the 
petitioner’s side of the case. Our party was left after the General 
Election not only penniless but in debt. The machinery for the 
collection of money in every constituency had passed over with the 
priests to our opponents. Our supporters had their resources heavily 
taxed, and for the time being exhausted, by having been obliged to 
provide locally for the election expenses of almost all our candidates. 
To have brought thirty petitions would have required £60,000, and 
our exchequer was empty. We determined, however, to make at 
least one or two examples in the hope and belief that the effect 
would be to afford protection to our supporters all over the country 
in the future. The county of Meath was selected by us for many 
reasons. Our case there was rendered unusually strong by the issue 
of a pastoral by the Bishop, of a most sensational and alarming 
character, in which it was boldly claimed that the Church had the 
absolute right of enforcing obedience in political affairs ; and in the 
selection of a battle-ground we naturally looked for one with tactical 
advantages to our side. Besides we had unusual confidence in the 
sturdy independence and courage of the peasantry of Meath. Their 
past record in Irish politics induced us to believe, and the result has 
completely justified us, that these Catholic peasants could be relied 
on to face bravely and truthfully the ordeal, a terrible one for them, 
of swearing against the priests, whom, outside the domain of politics, 
they loved and revered. Another reason, and perhaps the strongest 
of all, was that the people of Meath themselves provided the security 
and almost all the money required to sustain the petition. If we 
had had even £10,000 more at our disposal, we would have upset the 
elections in other constituencies; but we had to be content with 
making an example, and Meath was selected as the venue. 

The result of this petition leaves the law upon the question of 
clerical influence perfectly clear, and establishes beyond doubt that 
that law affords a perfect remedy for its abuse. The one thing 
defective in the law is its attendant expense, which takes the remedy 
out of the reach of poor men or poor political organizations. It 
ought to be quite possible so to cheapen and simplify the procedure 
as to make it practically certain that a petition will be brought in 
every case of notorious impropriety. It is not a satisfactory reflec- 
tion that.a number of Members, just as improperly returned as was 
Mr. Fulham for Meath, will continue to sit in Parliament simply 
because the bringing of them to justice was so costly and compli- 
cated a process that it could not be resorted to. So far as the law 
itself is concerned, it is now quite settled. In delivering judgment 
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in the Longford petition in the year 1870, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
himself a Catholic, said :— 


“In considering what I call undue clerical influence, it is not my intention 
in any way to detract from the proper influence which a clergyman has, or by 
a single word to lessen its legitimate exercise; the Catholic priest has, and 
ought to have, great influence. His position, his sacred character, ensure it to 
him. In the proper exercise of that influence on electors the priest may 
counsel, advise, recommend, entreat, and explain why one candidate should be 
preferred to another, and may, if he think fit, throw the whole weight of his 
character into the scale, but he may not appeal to the fears, or terrors, or 
superstition of those he addresses. He must not hold out hopes of reward 
here or hereafter, and he must not use threats of temporal injury, or of dis- 
advantage or of punishment hereafter. He must not, for instance, threaten to 
excommunicate or withhold the sacrament, or to expose the party to any other 
religious disability, or denounce the voting for a particular candidate as a sin 
or as an offence involying punishment here or hereafter.” 

This statement of the law has never been questioned, and it was 
acted upon by the Judges in the South Meath petition. No one but 
a bigot would desire to curtail the powers of the Irish priests within 
narrower limits. No one who values independence of mind and 
liberty of action in political matters would tamely submit to have 
those limits widened. 

That the Catholics of Ireland are determined not to permit an 
ecclesiastical ascendency in their country’s politics is proved beyond 
doubt by this Meath petition. It has no parallel in the history of 
the country, and marks an extraordinary advance of intelligence and 
independence on the part of the people. In former election petitions 
grounded upon alleged clerical undue influence, the petitioners were 
Protestants, and any of the witnesses who had not the truth literally 
dragged from them were Protestants also. The mere challenging of 
the authority of the priests in political affairs aroused the fiercest 
indignation on the part of the Catholic people generally, and the 
incriminated clergymen became popular heroes. This was the case 
in the celebrated Galway election. The Judge who decided the 
case, unpopular before, became an object of the fiercest popular 
detestation. The petitioner was a Protestant and an anti-Nationalist. 
The witnesses, for the most part, were landlords, land agents and 
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their under-strappers, and constables of police. The few Catholic 
peasants who gave evidence had to be dragged unwillingly into the 
witness-box and forced by the terrors of the court to speak at all. 
The verdict was greeted as a popular defeat. In South Meath, for 
the first time in the history of Ireland, all this was changed. The 
petitioner was a Catholic, his counsel and solicitor were Catholics, 
the necessary funds were subscribed by Catholics, and one hundred 
Catholic peasants, farmers, and labourers volunteered their evidence, 
and went not only willingly but eagerly into the box to testify 
against their own priest in defence of freedom of action in political 
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affairs. The result has been greeted with feelings of relief and grati- 
fication by vast masses of the Catholic people in every part of the 
country, and it has become plain to the world that in the future of 
Treland the men who will defend civil liberty from attempted aggres- 
sion on the part of the Catholic priesthood are the members of that 
Church itself who, while devoted Catholics, are at the same time 
independent Irishmen. 

Surely the South Meath petition, and all thpt it means, must go 
far to disarm the hostility of those who base their opposition to 
Home Rule upon the belief that Irish Cathblics are the political 
slaves of the priests. At all times, it is true, there were Catholic 
Irishmen brave enough to protest against undue influence on the 
part of priests in secular affairs. The difference is that the men 
who, a few short years ago, were few and powerless, have now become 
numerous and strong. Mr. John Morley, in his speech at Newcastle 
the other day, fell into a strange historical error. In his defence of 


‘the attitude of the Irish priests, taken as a whole, he asserted that 


they had never been really powerful in swaying the voters, except 
when they were on the Nationalist side. That is historically untrue. 
I might give many examples of its untruth. I might refer to the 
notorious cases of Sadlier and Keogh and the Pope’s brass band, who, 
having outraged the national sentiment, having broken their solemn 
pledges by accepting place and office, were returned again to Parlia- 
ment by the bishops and priests, against the candidates of the National- 
ist party, in 1852. But an equally striking proof of the historical 
inaccuracy of Mr. Morley’s statement is to be found in the more recent 
Longford election in the year 1870. The candidates were, on the one 
side, Captain Reginald Greville Nugent, a Whig,and Mr. John Martin, 
of ’48 fame, an advanced Nationalist, on the other. The priests, as 
one man, took the anti-Nationalist side, and proved themselves so 
powerful thaf they won the election with ease. The election was voided 
on petition, and again the priests defeated the Nationalist candidate, 
though their majority was considerably less owing to the wholesome 
effect of the trial of the petition. One of the most prominent actors 
in this election was the late Mr. A. M. Sullivan. In his brilliant 
work, New Ireland, he gives a sketch of the conflict, which shows 
that the fight which he was then waging against the priests was of 
precisely the same character as the one in which we are now engaged. 
The priests, says Mr. Sullivan, took a high and haughty tone— 


‘* For sufficient reasons they had selected Mr. Nugent, and they would put 
down any attempt to thwart their action. This Martin candidature they said 
was Fenianism, and they would crush it under foot. The priests of Longford 
would show their power. Here, in the face of the empire, was an issue raised, 
the importance of which to Ireland was serious. Here was the critical moment 
to verify or refute the story that Irish Catholics would blindly vote at their 
priests’ dictation. The whole case narrowed itself down to the one point— 
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accepting Greville Nugent because the priests had so determined it ; rejecting 
John Martin at the bidding of the Longford clergy. It will be a war, I cried, 
as cruel as between father and son, brother and brother; but we must fight it 
to the last gasp. No retreat, no compromise now. These men do not see that 
surrender on our part would corroborate one of the most fatal imputations 
against them and us, namely, that we would vote black was white at their 
bidding. If we yield on this point, what Protestant Irishmen can trust us as 
fellow citizens? If we poll but a dozen men, we must fight this issue out foot 
to foot. It isa question of asserting an important principle. All I hoped 
from the Longford clergy was that they would grant us the right to differ. My 
hope was rudely dispelled. I had the pleasure of hearing myself denounced us 
an Orangeman and a Garibaldian. One of the first conditions of our national 
existence was at stake. Common action for our common country would 
be impossible between us and our Protestant fellow-citizens if we had 
surrendered.” 

Mr. Suliivan and his friends made a brave fight, but the priests 
prevailed, and clerical supremacy became once more unquestioned. 
The contest of to-day has a far different fate before it. It is not 
confined to any county or to any province. It is on foot every- 
where. Devotion to the Catholic religion, respect for the ministers 
of that religion, are as deep and sincere in the hearts of Irishmen as 
ever they were, but with the spread of education and political intel- 
ligence there has grown up amongst large masses of the Catholic 
people during this generation a determination to think and to act for 
themselves in political affairs, of which the South Meath petition is 
a remarkable evidence, which augurs well for the future of Ireland, 
and ought to convince the opponents of Home Rule on both sides of 
the Channel that the dread of a clerical ascendency in the public 
life of the country is rapidly becoming an ancient and ridiculous 
bogey, and that Catholics may be trusted to defend liberty of action 
in political affairs in an Irish Parliament as bravely as their Protes- 
tant fellow-countrymen themselves. This is the lesson of the South 
Meath petition. 

J. E. Repmonp. 








THE INCREASE OF INSANITY. 


NEARLY twenty. years have elapsed since, in a paper read at the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, the writer first 
drew public attention to the alarming increase of insanity in these 
kingdoms. Taking the figures for England, Ireland, and Scotland 
together, an addition of over 20,000 in each decade had up to that 
time (1874) taken place, a rate of augmentation since fully main- 
tained. For some inscrutable reason, the English Lunacy Com- 
missioners, while recording, as they could not avoid doing, the 
inevitable fact in their annual reports, clung to the belief that the 
increase was only an “apparent” one, and they accounted for it in 
various ingenious ways, such as (1) the diminution of the death-rate 
arising from better care and treatment; (2) the accumulation of 
chronic cases consequent on the foregoing; (3) the discovery of 


previously existing cases, due to extended asylum accommodation ; 
(4) improved methods of making returns; (5) the Parliamentary 
grant of 4s. a week in aid of the maintenance of each pauper lunatic, 
which is stated to have had the effect of attracting fresh claimants 
for admission; and so on. 


Now these methods of accounting for 
the increase of numbers, though reasonable for the few years during 
which they operated, have been a long time in use. They have been 
repeated from time to time in the reports of the Commissioners ad 
nauseam, until they have grown stale and of little or no account. 

The following paragraphs, from the reports of the Commissioners, 
are placed in parallel columns in proof of the allegation :— 





FrRoM THE 37TH REPORT, PAGES 
3, 4 (YEAR 1883). 

“Table 3, however, which extends 
back fourteen years, shows that during 
the last seven years the increase in 
the annual occurrence of fresh cases 
of insanity, pauper and private, as in- 
dicated by the yearly admissions of 
new cases (transfers being excluded) 
into establishments for the special 
care and treatment of the insane, has 
not been in excess of the annual in- 
crease of the general population. It 
would thus appear that if we take the 
total population, the proportion of 
persons attacked with insanity is not 
at present on the increase, and that 
the addition made annually to the 
total number of certificated insane 


FroM THE 40TH REPORT, PAGES 
7, 8 (YEAR 1886). 


‘¢ The reluctance or refusal of many 
medical men to sign certificates of 
lunacy may have prevented a certain 
number of insane persons from. being 
placed legally under care, and brought 
under official cognizance, but this 
number has probably not been suffi- 
cient materially to affect the general 
statistics, and we are of opinion that 
the figures of 1885 tend to support 
the observations made in our last 
previous reports, that though the total 
number of the insane under care has 
gradually increased, the increment 
has been due to accumulation, chiefly 
among pauper patients of the chronic 
class, and has not been the result of 
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persons maintained under care and the annual production of fresh’ cases 
control is due almost entirely toaccu- of insanity out of proportion to the 
mulation of chronic cases.” increase of population.” 


These are fair specimens of the comments that pervade the reports 
of the Commissioners, from first to last, on the subject of the increase 
of insanity. Whether their reiterated assertions that the propor- 
tion of persons annually attacked with insanity has not been in 
excess of the annual increase of the general population will bear 
examination or not will appear in the course of this article. I 
undertake to prove beyond the possibility of doubt that they will 
not. For this purpose it will be necessary to make frequent extracts 
from the reports of the Commissioners, and then measure the value 
of their opinions by the crucial test of figures. This may not be a 
very attractive method of dealing with the subject in the pages of a 
popular Review, but where the aim is to reveal the truth, to tell a 
plain unvarnished tale, not to produce a sensational article, the 
simple facts will be more to the purpose, and more convincing, than 
if an attempt were made to clothe them in language foreign to the 
subject. 

The following is an extract from the 37th Report of the Com- 
missioners already referred to :— 


‘‘During the previous ten years the average annual increase of private 
patients was 111, and of pauper patients 1,509 (total, 1,620); the average 
annual increase of the last three years in the whole of the pauper class has 
been 1,757, or 248 above the average yearly increase of the whole decennial 
period ending Ist January, 1882. This increase is, however, more than 
accounted for by the diminished death-rate in county and borough asylums 
during the last three years, as compared with the preceding ten years.” 


a fe aragre ame page, they state :— 
In a further paragraph, on same page, they state: 


‘*Taking the average daily number resident in the county and borough 
asylums for the three years at 42,000, the diminished death-rate of 1 per cent. 
would account for an increase in the insane population of these establishments 
of 420 a year, or of 1,260 at the end of the three years.” 


That is to say that, as fewer deaths occurred among the insane 
during these three years, ergo the number of living lunatics accu- 
mulated, and an “apparent increase” pro tanto was the result 
—a self-evident truth. The whole of the next page in the 
same report is devoted to a discussion of the question whether the 
increase of insanity is real or only “apparent,” and the Commis- 
sioners, having the field all to themselves, appear to have finally 
settled the moot point to their own satisfaction. They have nailed 
their colours to the mast, and declared irrevocably for the “ apparent 
increase” theory, which, according to them, is “ due to accumulation 
chiefly among pauper patients of the chronic class, and has not been 
the result of the annual production of fresh cases of insanity out of 
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proportion to the increase of population ” (40th Report of Com- 
missioners, pp. 7-8). We shall see how this is presently, when we 
come to figure it out. This is a plain, explicit declaration of opinion 
from the Lunacy Commissioners, who, from official position, means 
of acquiring information, and long experience, should naturally be 
regarded as the best authorities on the subject. One would be 
inclined to attach a certain amount of infallibility to such an utter- 
ance but for the great central fact that as the years roll on the 
stream of insanity broadens and deepens continually. Nevertheless, 
like simple parents fondling their deformed offspring, the Commis- 
sioners persist in hugging the fallacy they have themselves created, 
until, by constant repetition, they at length evidently believe in the 
soundness of their conclusions, though the figures given in their own 
reports are convincing to the contrary, Their unaccountable anxiety 
to impress upon the public mind that the increase annually recorded 
is no increase at all may be gathered from the following extract from 
their 45th Report, p. 2 (1891) :— 


‘The large reduction of 867 in the number of the insane in workhouses on 
the 1st January last, as compared with the 1st January, 1890, is a feature in 
this year’s statistics which calls for special notice. It may, we think, be in 
some measure accounted for by the revision of the classification of these work- 
house inmates due to the operation of the Lunacy Act of 1890. In many 
instances persons suffering from mild forms of senile dementia, or from slight 
weakness of mind associated with epilepsy, and who had previously been 
classed as of unsound mind, were last year removed from the list ”»— 


(of the insane), a very simple method indeed of bringing down the 
statistics of insanity. The Commissioners tell us in the same report 
that “the total increase of the year, 728, is considerably below 
the average of most previous years.’ Yes, but how was it done? 
with a stroke of the pen, the 867 workhouse cases 
above mentioned from the list of the insane, which, if taken into 
account, restore the annual increase to 1,595—about the usual 


By “removing,” 


average. 

It almost looks as if the Lunacy Commissioners felt the increase 
of insanity cast a slur upon them, and that to admit its reality would 
be to acknowledge their own incapacity in the administration of the 
Lunacy Laws. ‘The idea would be amusing but for the painful nature 
of the subject. As well charge the staff of the Fire Brigade with 
responsibility for the spread of a great conflagration which they 
are all along endeavouring to cope with and circumscribe. It 
never entered into anybody’s head to attach blame tothe Lunacy 
Commissioners for a condition of things which, after all, may be 
beyond the power of human wisdom to alter or abate. There is good 
reason, however, to complain that, in the face of facts and figures so 


convincing, such false deductions have been drawn. The method 
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in which the three Lunacy Departments approach the subject of 
increase is worthy of remark. It has been already shown what the 
English Commissioners think. The Scotch Commissioners, having 
put the figures in a plain tabular form in their 34th Report, 
say: “ We have had since 1858” (the date of their entering on 
their functions) “a net increase of 6,975 in the number of lunatics 
under the jurisdiction of the Board, or 120 per cent. The increase 
of the population during the same period has been only 38 per cent.” 
The report goes on to say: 

**(1) That the increase of pauper lunacy is much beyond what would 
naturally result from the increase of population. (2) That it cannot be attri- 
buted to accumulation resulting from longer periods of residence of pauper 
lunatics in asylums. (3) That it is only in a very slight degree due to the 
lowering of the death-rate. (4) That there is no reason for believing it to be 
due to increased tendency to insanity in the community. (5) That it is not 
due to any one cause, but to many causes, operating with different degrees of 
force in different localities and under different social conditions.” 


To Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5 we say ay, but how the Scotch Lunacy 
Board, with the figures of increase before them, from 5,824 to 
12,799, could commit themselves to No. 4 exceeds belief. How- 
ever, they go on to give reasons under eight different heads in 
support of the development theory, but very fairly add :— 

‘It must not be understood that the causes enumerated have only come into 
operation in recent years. The influence of all of them, with the exception of 
the grant in aid, which was first given in 1875, has been more or less felt for at 
least twenty years, that is, since 1868, when most of the existing asylums had 
been built and were in full operation.”’ 


Just so; twenty years ago there was ample asylum room, and all 
the insane of the country were substantially provided for. How, 
then, do the 2,500 annual admissions for the last ten years arise, 
if not from “ an increased tendency to insanity in the community ” ? 
There is only one answer to the question. This is suggested by 
a statement in the 4lst Report of the Inspectors of Lunatics, 
Ireland, 1892. Writing on the subject of increase, and having 
referred to the effects of emigration in taking away the strong and 
healthy, and leaving behind the weak and infirm to swell the num- 
bers of the insane, they say :— 

‘‘ Hence it is safe to assume that the present number of the insane in Ire- 
land properly belongs to a much larger population than that which now exists. 
However, making allowance for this cause, which tends to show an apparent 
increase of insanity, we are still driven by the facts before us to conclude that 
the large increase of lunacy has been absolute as well as relative.” 


This is plain speaking. These gentlemen do not seem to mince 
matters, but we are not going to flatter them for being outspoken ; 
they only do their duty. They proceed to say :— 
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‘* The rapid increase of insanity in the country, in the face of a diminishing 
population, ought, therefore, to engage the attention of all who take an 
interest in the social und material progress of Ireland, in order to ascertain 
how far such increase can be stayed by any means within the power of the 
State.” 

We will only make one other remark on this point. It is that 
the increase of insanity has gone on at precisely the same rate in the 
three kingdoms. JInall, the numbers have doubled in about the same 
number of years. 

The subject is too important to be treated evasively, and should 
be continually urged upon the attention of the authorities and of 
the public. It embraces every interest present and future, intel- 
lectual, social, moral, economical, and religious. The fact that a 
large annual increment to the numbers of the insane has been 
officially recorded in the tabular pages of the Parliamentary Reports, 
year after year, and decade after decade, with unvarying regularity, 
while at the same time some of the writers declare in the text that 
the augmentation is only “apparent,” has to be dealt with. It is 
not, so far as appears upon the surface, the interest of anybody, least 
of all of official authorities, to disguise the truth in this matter. 
The question is so momentous, the issues involved are so tremendous, 
the dangers which threaten so imminent and deadly, that the stern, 
uncompromising, inflexible truth must be brought out, no matter 
whom it wounds or in what quarter it offends. 

The writer’s avocations had for many years imposed upon him a 
close and continuous study of the statistics of insanity. In common 
with many others interested in promoting the welfare of the insane 
classes, he believed that extended asylum accommodation and new 
and improved methods of treatment would in the end arrest the 
progress of the mysterious and terrible malady that has been the 
subject of so much discussion and legislation, and about which so 
little seems to be really known. Hope was disappointed. The advo- 
cates of those great reforms carried out prior to 1860, at so vast an 
outlay, waited and watched in vain. They hesitated to admit the 
idea that such lavish expenditure could prove fruitless. At last the 
painful fact was made evident, by the inexorable logic of figures, 
that so far from extended asylum accommodation, skilful treatment, 
and improved appliances for the cure of the insane having tended to 
keep down or ubate the ever-rising flood of insanity these very 
means and appliances appear to have had the opposite effect. The 
apprehensions expressed by the writer nearly twenty years ago in 
a paper read at the Statistical Society, and repeated ten years later in 
the pages of this journal, have been more than realised. The 
following extract from the Statistical paper of 1874 will bear out the 
statement :-— 
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‘*Tt appears from the Bluebooks that 10,455 individuals were discharged from 
lunatic asylums in the United Kingdom in 1872, leaving a residuum of 86,191 
persons in the various institutions at the end of the year—5,975 of the dis- 
charged are returned as recovered. A considerable number of these persons 
were married, and of the single, that many subsequently entered into the matri- 
monial state, cannot be doubted, though we have no means of ascertaining the 
fact. 

‘**Considering, then, that the hereditary transmission of insanity must be 
regarded as an axiom, that heretofore the disease so often terminated in death 
and now it so often results in real or supposed recovery, can it be possible 
that these magnificent hospitals for the insane, erected by a generous and 
humane public from the highest and most beneficent motives that can influence 
a people, maintained at so great a cost, and conducted ina manner that excites 
the admiration of those who visit them, so far from having a preventive effect, 
operate in the contrary direction, and are, after all, centres from which this 
terrible malady is diffused throughout the land? I do not assert that it is so; I 
only state the facts which circumstances have brought in a special manner 
under my notice, leaving it to persons of experience and penetration, who 
are accustomed to grasp and deal with subjects of social importance affecting 
the public weal, to inquire and investigate if they consider the statements I 
have made worthy of their attention.” 


At this time the amplest asylum accommodation of the most 
approved kind had been provided for the lunatic classes, and was 
for years in full operation. Splendid buildings were erected, appa- 
rently sufficient to meet all possible demands, present or prospective. 
These were gradually filled, and in a few years overcrowded, then 


enlarged, then others built to meet the ever-growing demands for 
admission, and these again were filled and congested as the earlier 
ones had been. 

As already stated, the most sanguine expectations were naturally 
held in regard to the beneficial results to be looked for from the 
erection of so many great hospitals for the reception of lunatics, as 
well as from the improved methods of curative treatment then 
recently introduced. The hope was freely indulged that, with such 
immense opportunities available, medical science and psychological 
research would ultimately find means to put some limit to the pro- 
pagation of insanity, and that concurrently with the alleviation of 
human suffering the spread of the terrible malady would be arrested. 
In theory the expectation seemed sound and reasonable; time has, 
however, dispelled the illusion. The broad central fact has now to 
be faced. It cannot be obscured or befogged by any amount of 
special pleading, from whatever quarter it may come. That fact is 
that, in the last twenty-eight years, the insane under official cogni- 
sance in these kingdoms have increased by 61,811 persons, and 
have now reached the enormous total of 117,336. The following 
table of figures is made up from the Parliamentary Reports for 
England, Ireland, and Scotland :— 
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The magnitude of the increase is appalling when it is remembered 
that the numbers have considerably more than doubled in one 
generation. Moreover, the development is general all over the 
kingdom. Writing in this journal so far back as 1884, I said :— 


“Tt is singular to note that, save that the ratio of insane to sane is greatest 
in England and least in Ireland, the conditions throughout are so alike as to 
be almost identical. The actual growth of numbers is continuous and regular, 
as if influenced by some inscrutable law; there is a steady unchecked current 
of increase in accommodation and expenditure, and, strangest of all, in ‘ cures.’ 
The plain fact stands out, however others may try to disguise it in words, that 
in the brief course of two decades the insane in the three kingdoms have 
nearly doubled in number, in spite of the most elaborate and costly means 
provided to cure them.” 


This language applies with added force to the circumstances of the 
present time. Here are the figures for the year 1890, the last 
available returns, compared with 1862 :— 





1862. 1890, 





a 
Country. Number of | Number of Increase. 
Insane. Insane. 
| 
= ™ | 
England . .| 41,129 | 87,818 | 46,719 | 
Ireland. . . 8,055 16,689 8,634 | 
} 
Scotland . . 6,341 | 12,799 6,458 
‘amen paiannnnamasice 
65,525 | 117,336 61,811 
| 





| 





The increase is not only absolute, but the ratio of insane per 1,000 
of the population has gone up, as shown in the first table, from 1-81 
to 3:11. These facts lie buried, hidden away in the pages of Blue- 
books hardly ever read by any one, or noticed only in a cursory 
manner in some newspaper review. ‘To those who take the trouble 
to study them they are pregnant with ominous meaning. They tell 
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an unvarying tale of the annual, continuous, progressive spread of 
the virus of insanity throughout the social system. The brain- 
poisoning goes on from year to year, and the authorities whose duty 
it is to warn the public make no sign. When the term brain- 
poisoning is used it will be understood as referring to the here- 
ditariness of insanity with its handmaidens, crime, intemperance, 
and moral depravity, which are passed on as an evil inheritance 
from generation to generation. 

In the 45th Report of the Commissioners eight pages (pp. 41 to 
48) are devoted to the subject of “additions, alterations, and improve- 
ments,” and to the “ insufficiency of asylum accommodation.” The 
tale has to be re-told in Report 46 with wearisome reiteration 
(pp. 47 to 54). In the 45th Report they say (p. 46) :— 

‘*The unsatisfactory state of the County of London with regard to asylum 
accommodation was referred to by us last year, and except that progress has 


been made in the erection of the additional buildings at Cane Hill, and of the 
new asylum at Claybury, no amelioration has since taken place.” 


And they go on to say they have recommended the County Council 
to secure a site or sites for one or two additional asylums, adding— 


‘‘In the meantime the greatest difficulty is experienced in finding room 
anywhere for the numerous pauper patients in the metropolis who daily are 
ordered to asylums, and who, consequently, are sent to the most various and 
distant parts of the country, far from their homes and friends.” 


This is painful to read. We turned with some curiosity to the 
next yearly Report (46th, p. 53) to see what had been done in the 
interim; here is what the Commissioners say :—‘‘The difficulty of 
finding accommodation anywhere for London patients, to which we 
referred in our Report for 1890, continued to be felt last year with 
equal intensity.” Referring to Cane Hill and Claybury, they say :— 

‘* These two extensions will provide for 2,800 patients, but there will still be 
left boarded out a sufficient number to fill another asylum of considerable 


capacity, while there can be little hope of any diminution of the annual incre- 
ment of insane paupers for whom provision must be made.” 


These observations would not lead one to adopt the theory of 
‘‘apparent increase,” which, it may be observed, has been allowed to 
quietly drop by the Commissioners. There is no trace of it in 
either of the Reports just quoted. In Report 45 the subject is thus 
dealt with, the cocksure confidence being apparently shaken at 
last. ‘Table III. is unchanged. It shows some increase for the 
past year in the proportion of fresh admissions into asylums as com- 
pared with the general population.” And again, referring in Report 
46 to Table III. the Commissioners observe :— 


‘Taking into account, however, that the admissions of the last two years 
have been swelled by the reception from workhouses of a considerable number of 
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patients previously classed therein as of unsound mind, and enumerated in our 
returns, and only removed owing to insufficient accommodation in the work- 
houses, this table does not indicate that the ratio of fresh cases of insanity to 
the population is materially iucreasing.”’ 


It thus appears that at last it has dawned upon the minds of the 
Commissioners what a mistake they have been making, and how 
foolish it was to dogmatize as they have done. 

The figures upset the whole theory of non-increase so long urged 
on official authority. If the growth of numbers from 55,525 to 
117,336 in a generation is not an increase, figures have no meaning. 

On entering Parliament, in 1880, the writer endeavoured to attract 
the attention of the authorities to the subject now under discussion 
in the hope that some attempt might be made to deal with so great 
an evil as the progressive increase of insanity. The difficulties ex- 
perienced by private members in raising discussions on questions of 
the kind are well known. Their motions and Bills are “ blocked,” 
in compliance with some outside influence, and all progress pre- 
vented. As an illustration of what occurs, it may be mentioned that 
the writer drew up and introduced a Bill “To alter and amend the 
Law relating to private Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, and to make other 
and more suitable provision for paying patients,” in the hope that, as 
the so-called vested interests in the custody of insane persons are com- 
paratively insignificant in Ireland, the thin edge of the wedge might 
be got in, and the whole system of private lunatic asylum keeping 
for profit, so strongly denounced by the late Lord Shaftesbury before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, might be swept away. 
At the instigation of interested parties the Bill was “blocked,” so that 
it never got beyond a first reading, though introduced session after 
session for five or six years. It may be parenthetically observed that 
the private lunatic asylum system is distinct altogether from the matter 
now under consideration, and should be dealt with, if at all, in a 
separate paper. It is not necessary, therefore, to enter on that most 
painful branch of the subject now. A return to an address of the 
House of Commons, moved for by the writer, and ordered to be 
printed in 1888, gives various financial and other details that go to 
show, taken in connection with the actual increase of numbers, how 
the growth has gone on, and how great is the necessity for pressing 
the subject on the consideration of the authorities and on the public. 
The Lunacy Reports had for aseries of years been delayed until after 
Parliament had risen, and the opportunity was therefore lost of call- 
ing attention on the Estimates to anything in them requiring to be 
discussed. This was brought, by the writer, under the notice of the 
Home Secretary in the House, with the result that an order was con- 
veyed to have the reports presented in proper time, which is now 
done, but in an imperfect form. 
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The Commissioners thus refer to the subject in their 40th 
Report :— 

‘In consequence of a communication from the Home Office, last autumn, 
pressing for the presentation of this report at an earlier date in the year than 
has hitherto been usual, in order that it might be issued while Parliament is 
sitting, we have, on this occasion, hastened its production to the utmost 
possible extent. In doing so, however, it has been found necessary to 
postpone a certain amount of statistical information, more especially as to the 
causes of insanity and the professions and occupations of the patients admitted 
into asylums, hospitals, and licensed houses during the past year.” 

Further on in the same Report they return to the subject, and 
inform us as follows :— 

‘‘'We have found it necessary this year, for the reason already stated, to 

limit the tables contained therein to the first thirteen of the series which have 
usually appeared. We propose, however, to issue next year the remainder of 
the series, which will be founded, as heretofore, upon the collation of the 
register which the medical officers of all asylums have continued voluntarily to 
fill and return to our office. In this manner this valuable information will not 
be lost to those who take an interest in it.” 
If this is not an evasion of the order of the Home Secretary it bears 
a strong resemblance to it. Hundreds of Reports and Papers, far 
more elaborate and difficult to compile, are annually laid before 
Parliament in a much shorter time. But the delay complained of 
is now carried much further, for they have suspended the issue of 
the very returns that would be of use on the present occasion. They 
say in their 46th Report (p. 3) :-— 

‘* We again suspend the publication of certain tables showing, in regard to 
the yearly admissions, the causes of insanity, the ages, occupations, conditions 
as to marriage, and other particulars; but we continue to collect information 
under these heads, and propose, in due course, to issue the tables as five years’ 
summaries, in which form they will have increased interest and value.” 
Whether such an arrangement accords with the provisions of the 
Lunacy Acts Consolidation Bill in regard to its provisions dealing 
with the subject-matter of reporting to the Lord Chancellor and 
presenting such Report to Parliament at a specified time, is a ques- 
tion that may have to be answered, Anyhow it might be well for 
the Home Secretary to look into it. In any case an abstract show- 
ing the annual expenditure, admissions, discharges, and deaths 
ought to be placed prominently in the Lunacy Reports of the 
three kingdoms, so that one could see at a glance how matters stand 
without wading laboriously through endless pages of tables in the 

appendices to pick out the information. Such a short summary 
placed in the forefront would be of more practical use than any 
amount of microscopic details, the minute particulars of which are 
only calculated to encumber the pages of a Parliamentary report. 
Such a summary is here given, combining together for brevity the 
figures for England, Ireland, and Scotland :— 
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1882. 1891. es a 

Cost of Maintenance. £2,491,685 £3,069,870 £578,185 

Admissions .. . 18,862 23,091 4,229 

Discharges .. . 12,630 14,946 2,316 

pS 6,133 8,300 2,167 
Total Discharges and 

Dems. . ss 18,763 23,246 4,483 





Increase for Land 
1878. 1888. and Buildings in 
10 Years. 





Total cost of land ) 
and buildings up to | 
1878 and 1888 re- 
spectively, extracted | 
from returns ordered 
by Parliament } 


£9,603,231 £15,250,435 £5,647, 204 




















We have already pointed out that as time progresses the stream of 
insanity broadens and deepens continuously. How great that broad- 
ening and deepening is, what strength and volume the stream gathers 
as it flows, supplied by numerous tributaries, nearly all having their 
spring in heredity, can be gathered from the above table of figures. 
Maintenance, admissions, discharges, deaths, cost of land and erec- 
tion of buildings—all point to increase, in whichever way it is 
looked at. Vires acquirit eundo. If one looks into the official reports, 
and observes how many projects are on foot for enlarging existing 
asylums and building new ones, and how frequent are the complaints 
of insufficiency of present accommodation, there does not as yet appear 
to be any likelihood of a limit or check to the course of insanity. 
One point in this connection is very grave. Assuming the transmis- 
sion of the insane taint from generation to generation to be in nine 
cases out of ten inevitable, the question arises, What about the 
marriage of persons who have “recovered” their reason in lunatic 
asylums and been discharged? The legal right to marry cannot be 
disputed ; neither can the right of married people, who have become 
insane, to live together when recovery has taken place, be denied. 
There are numerous cases on record of the deplorable consequences 
to posterity thus occasioned. Under such conditions it invariably 
happens that some, if not all, of the offspring of such parents 
supply inmates for lunatic asylums, get “cured,” and return 
into society, marry, and in turn become the parents of an in- 
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sane offspring. The asylum registers show that several generations 
of families have become inmates. The writer has known some 
lamentable cases. A young lady, handsome, well born, and attractive, 
became insane, and was for some years detained in a private lunatic 
asylum. Every precaution to conceal the sad affliction was taken 
by her family and with perfect success. She was discharged “cured ” 
and entered into the married state, her husband having been kept in 
ignorance of the secret. He was thunderstruck when the truth 
became known through his wife’s relapse into lunacy. His life 
became a burden to him, and, his own mind giving way, he eventually 
committed suicide. There is reason to believe that some of the 
children born of the marriage are insane. The wickedness of this 
marriage, which had such a tragical result, is equalled by the folly 
and imprudence of another of a somewhat different kind. 

A young lady, well dowered, was discharged “cured” from a 
private asylum in which she had been an inmate for a considerable 
time. In this case there was no concealment. A gentleman of 
some position, with full knowledge of the circumstances, possibly 
tempted by the lady’s handsome fortune, and no doubt believing in 
the completeness of the “cure,” married her, with the result that 
an insane progeny has been born to him. These cases are typical of 
what is only of too frequent occurrence. Nothing can be imagined 
more painful and distressing, especially when we regard the after- 
consequences to society. It is, perhaps, well to bring under the 
notice of those who may not have other opportunities of information 
such facts as the foregoing. It is a fearful consideration how mad- 
ness may be handed down to posterity. The law cannot prevent 
members of families infected with the hereditary taint from entering 
into the matrimonial state, but at least other influences might bene- 
ficially intervene. Most people would have hesitated to present such 
a gloomy picture of the state of lunacy as these pages indicate. The 
public mind may not be prepared to believe it, but the facts and 
figures are there, and can be verified by any one who takes the 
trouble. Many will think they carry their own verification with 
them. 

It may be asked, Is there any remedy? The writer has none to 
offer, but at the same time there is a suggestion that may be made, 
perhaps not in vain. The fact cannot be contradicted that a large 
proportion of the annual admissions into lunatic asylums is to be 
ascribed to intemperance. The proportion cannot be given, as the 
English Lunacy Commissioners have not, as already indicated, 
thought it necessary to publish, infer alia, the assigned causes of 
insanity in their recent reports—a circumstance to be regretted. 
The writer feels quite safe, however, in asserting from previous 
knowledge that, with the exception of ‘‘ hereditary predisposition,” 
intemperance is the most fruitful exciting cause of lunacy. This 
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can be easily understood, when the enormous consumption of alco- 
holic drinks, as indicated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is 
considered. Mr. Goschen said, in the course of his Budget speech, 
on 17th April, 1890 :— 

‘“‘The two and a half millions of excess of revenue, of which I have 
spoken, have been due to an extraordinary rush to alcohol. .... The 
increase in the consumption of alcohol in the past year, compared with 
its predecessor, has augmented the receipts by a sum which exceeded 
£1,800,000.” 

Having shown the accuracy of his estimates in regard to other con- 
sumable articles, such as tea, coffee, &c., when the receipts did not 
quite come up to the estimates, Mr. Goschen went on to say :— 

‘* But when you come to alcoholic drinks, I frankly admit there is a very 
different tale to tell. The net receipts from all alcoholic drink is £29,268,000. 
....Itison drink, and drink‘alone, that, as regards consumable articles, the 
revenue was under-estimated.” 

He continued to point out what was taking place in these remarkable 
words :— 


‘* The committee will notice that this consumption has been universal. Some 
have rushed to the beer barrel, others have rushed to‘the spirit bottle, and 
others to the decanter. All classes seemed to have combined in toasting the 
prosperity of the country, and have largely increased the revenue ;”’ 


apleasantry received withloud laughter. Mr. Goschen seemed, however, 


to be quite alive to the painful significance of what he rightly called 
these stupendous and sensational figures,” for he immediately said 
it was a circumstance “ which must be deplored by almost every one 
for many reasons, and which places upon the Government and upon 
the House an increasing liability to deal with the question of the 
consumption of alcoholic drinks.” Now, this expressed intention of 
doing something sounded well, but it led to nothing. The alcoholic 
brain poisoning goes on just as before, contributing its thousands of 
victims annually to swell the population of lunatic asylums and 
prisons, to add to the seething mass of the morally depraved, and to 
increase the general death-rate of the Kingdom. We spoke of a 
suggestion. Ifthe Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Home Secretary happen to be readers of the Fortnightly 
Review, an appeal to them may not be made in vain. Possibly in the 
midst of their great and pressing duties they may not have time to 
acquire for themselves, with regard to the statistics of insanity, the 
accurate and trustworthy information from bluebooks, that should 
be put before them in a plain intelligible summarized form. We 
have endeavoured to supply the omission. If they take the matter 
in hand they will know how to deal with it; if they do not, then 
the public should act, and act promptly. A conference, outside 
official circles, should be held of qualified, independent, and disin- 
terested men to consider the subject. W. J. Corser. 
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THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Ir has been suggested to me that, at the present time, when Russia 
is again stretching her long cuttlefish arms towards the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, and when the Amir Abdur Rahman Khan has been 
invited to confer with the British Commander-in-Chief at Jalalabad, 
it would be of great interest if I were to give the public some remi- 
niscences of this Eastern potentate, so that Englishmen might 
understand what manner of man he is, and whether it is his firm 
purpose to throw in his lot with the English in the struggle between 
England and Russia for supremacy in Asia, a struggle which is 
inevitable, however long it may be delayed by forbearance, dis- 
cretion, and energetic preparation. I have indeed little to say that 
isnew. I have never seen the Amir since the 11th of August, 
1881, when, at the close of long and anxious negotiations, after his 
recognition as sovereign of Afghanistan, he was received in state 
under the walls of Kabul by General Sir Donald Stewart and 
myself, and immediately after the interview we left to overtake the 
army which had already commenced its homeward march. I had 
not the opportunity of meeting him when, some years later, he 
visited Lord Dufferin at Rawulpindi, and, beyond a few formal and 
friendly letters, I have had no further communication with him. I 
am thus in a less favourable position for appreciating any change in 
the temper and policy of the Amir than any of those officers who con- 
duct the present relations of the Government with Kabul. But, on 
the other hand, the negotiations which ended with his acceptance as 
ruler of Afghanistan enabled me to form a very good idea of his 
character and disposition, while there is nothing to indicate that 
Abdur Rahman has in any important particular changed his policy. 
The estimate which I formed of him and reported to the Govern- 
ment of India, after my first interviews with him at Zimma, that he 
was a man of great sagacity, ability, and resource, the best and most 
energetic of all the Barakzai family, has been justified by the 
history of the past eleven years. Even should Abdur Rahman now 
lose his hold of power, which I do not believe, and fall, overwhelmed 
by his enemies, he would leave behind him a record second to no 
Oriental prince of this generation for courage, determination, and 
knowledge of the best methods of holding his turbulent countrymen 
in subjection. It is not to be pretended that the principles of 
domestic policy which commend themselves to the Amir are such as 
the sentiment of Western Europe would approve. They are harsh, 
rapacious, and cruel. They take little account of the lives and 
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property of the people, and require an absolute obedience to the 
ruler, who asserts and possibly believes that he holds his throne by 
divine right, forgetting that he was a Russian'refugee whom the British 
Government found it convenient to adopt. But the drastic methods 
of the Amir and his constant appeal to the sanctions of the scaffold 
are probably the only means by which the wild independent Afghans 
can ever be moulded into a homogeneous people possessing sufficient 
national consistency to resist foreign pressure or attack. Before 
the somewhat savage administration of the Amir be criticised un- 
favourably, it is necessary to understand the nature of the people 
with whom he has to deal, and the results which he desires to 
attain. 

Of all the races with which the English have come in close con- 
tact, the Afghans are the most uncivilised in nature and grain. 
They are fierce, bloodthirsty, fanatical, and treacherous ; their good 
qualities are of the elementary, domestic kind, and their highest 
virtue is courage, which they possess in a conspicuous degree. They 
are uncivilised in the sense that they are without any national 
cohesion or responsibility. Each man is independent of his fellows, 
and rejects the authority of even tribal chiefs. No doubt there are, in 
every clan or tribe, men of prominence for their wealth, or prowess, 
or cunning, who command a certain following. But their influence 
is personal and temporary, and vanishes as quickly as it has sprung 
up. In some quiet Utopia where the individual might be allowed 
to develop in peace, this intense individuality might be no disad- 
vantage. But it is otherwise in a country like Afghanistan, torn 
with intestine discord and jealously regarded by powerful neigh- 
bours. The only chance for a continued national existence is to find 
a ruler like Abdur Rahman, who may force his people into an 
unaccustomed mould and teach them, by the most summary pro- 
cedure, that their first duty is to the State rather than to themselves 
and their families. Until this primitive lesson be learned, no 
people can emerge from barbarism and join the community of 
reasonable men. Maharaja Runjit Singh taught this to the Sikhs, 
who were almost as independent and lawless as the Afghans, and 
made of them a powerful and disciplined nation of soldiers. This is 
what the Amir is trying to do with his subjects, but the difficulty is 
greater owing to the hatred and jealousy existing between the 
tribes, which keep up blood feuds with a ferocity even Corsica 
would fail to understand. When we were in Afghanistan we 
found it almost impossible to negotiate with any compact body of 
tribal chiefs, either in the Kohistan, Kabul, Jalalabad, or Ghazni 
districts. Each chief had different interests and had to be approached 
separately, while it was difficult to ascertain how far the authority 
of any one was recognised by the tribe or clan of which he professed 
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to be the leader. This democratic impatience of control is common 
to all the Afghans, and is the most striking national characteristic. 
The Biluch tribes, who inhabit the country to the south and south- 
east of Afghanistan, are as amenable to authority as the Afghans are 
the reverse. Their constitution is strictly aristocratic, and they 
obey their hereditary chiefs so implicitly that they are far easier to 
control. Sir Robert Sandeman, who has lately died and whose loss 
is irreparable, for he was an officer of infinite merit, held the Biluch 
tribes in the hollow of his hand, by obtaining the confidence of 
the chiefs who looked up to him as their counsellor and referee, 
and if one rebelled and broke away he was overwhelmed by the 
united action of the others. But I very much doubt whether the 
English could ever govern Northern Afghanistan with comfort or 
credit. There are no men of authority to act as buffers between the 
Government and the people, and a responsible administration which 
had behind it a critical public, a free press, and newspaper corre- 
spondents, could not adopt the rules of conduct which the Amir has 
found generally sufficient. It cannot be denied that Russia, which 
is almost as rough and uncivilised in its procedure as the present 
Government of Kabul, and which is not encumbered by any of the 
impedimenta virtutis, such as conscience, publicity, or criticism, could 
keep the Afghans in far better order than we could pretend to do. 
Russia would carefully elaborate a revolt, in the most conspicuous 
place and the most dramatic manner, and would then suppress it 
with the utmost rigour, giving quarter to neither men, women, nor 
children. A few thousand victims, thus sacrificed, would produce so 
great an effect that the lesson would only have to be repeated at 
long intervals. That Russia deliberately plans coups de thédtre of 
this nature is well known to all students of her policy. As an 
example, we have the massacre of Geok Tepe, where the Tekke 
Turkomans were crushed, while, twenty years ago, the correspondence 
of the Governors-General of Turkestan and Orenburg taught us 
that the phrase, “‘to enlarge a programme,” signified irritating a 
people into war in order to annex their country. But it is incon- 
venient for civilised governments to employ these forcible arguments 
as part of their ordinary procedure. When they do so occasionally 
or accidentally the effect is considerable, for even unintentional 
vigour impresses the world. The most admirable and effective 
action of Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy was the bombardment of 
Alexandria, for no particular reason that we know of. But it 
immensely impressed the Oriental imagination, and without it the 
administration of Egypt under Lord Salisbury would not have been 
the splendid success which Europe has acknowledged. It is only 
Northern and Central Afghanistan proper to which these remarks 
apply. The people of Western and Southern Afghanistan are easy 
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to govern, and Kandahar and Herat might be held without fear of 
popular revolt. Nor are the Tajiks and Usbegs, who form the 
industrious population of Afghan Turkestan, south of the Oxus, 
either warlike or fanatical. But there will never be any question 
of British interference beyond the Hindu Khoosh. Should Afghan- 
istan be ever divided as the result of a war between England and 
Russia, Turkestan and Herat would fall naturally to Russia, and 
Kandahar and Kabul to England. We should have the most thorny 
and unprofitable share of the partition. 

But there is no occasion to discuss the division of Afghanistan 
while the present Amir is on the throne, and remains a friendly ally 
and feudatory of England. For some time past, information has 
reached England that he is hard pressed by his insurgent subjects, 
and that his tyrannical administration had excited revolt in various 
parts of his dominions. Indeed, he has made these internal distur- 
bances the excuse for postponing and endeavouring to altogether 
avoid a meeting with the Commander-in-Chief at Peshawar or 
Jelalabad, which had been suggested by the Viceroy. But I have 
little doubt that Abdur Rahman will put down the present insurrec- 
tion, which seems to have been more serious than usual, with the 
same success as has attended his military operations throughout his 
reign. Whoever the ruler of the country may be, chronic insurrec- 
tion is the rule and not the exception, and in the hilly parts of the 
country, revenue is never collected except by armed force. The 
dwellers in the plain country about Maidan, Loghar, Kabul and 
Kandahar are, from the necessities of their position, much more 
punctual in their payments; but the Hazaras, against whom the 
present campaign has been directed, and who inhabit the wild and 
mountainous country between Ghazni and Herat, are exceedingly 
difficult of approach, and can offer a serious resistance to even 
disciplined troops. At the same time they have neither cohesion 
nor organisation, and it is for defensive warfare in a mountainous 
country in which they are alone formidable. The subjection of the 
Hazaras may be a tedious and difficult business, but I see no reason 
to doubt that it will be successfully accomplished, in the same way 
as the Amir reduced the Ghilzais, a more warlike tribe and infinitely 
better armed. A Berlin correspondent, telegraphing on the 1dth 
November to a London journal, states that the Hazaras have 
obtained guns, probably from the Russians through Persia, and 
intend to continue their resistance, while the Amir has been com- 
pelled to increase his attacking forces by 8,000 men. The rumour 
as to Russian guns is incredible, nor is it likely that the latest 
information on Afghan politics would reach us from Berlin; but the 
report is significant as showing the Continental opinion that the 
Russians are disposed to assist the enemies of Abdur Rahman. This 
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opinion I believe to be correct, and I have little doubt that the 
attempts which have been made by Russia to enter into closer 
relations with the Amir and which were very active during the 
reign of his uncle Sher Ali, have been received by him with extreme 
coldness, and that the Russian Government fully understand that 
in the eventualities of the future he is to be regarded as a firm 
friend of England, and would see no attractions in a Russian 
alliance. 

The question of the probable policy of the Amir is a most impor- 
tant one to determine, for complications, which might at any moment 
become critical, may arise between England and Russia, as was the 
case at Penjdeh, in 1885, when, if the Government had not with- 
drawn from the position which they had pledged themselves to 
maintain, there would have been a declaration of war. So interest- 
ing is this question, and so much does it dominate the future relations 
between England and Afghanistan and determine the security of 
our strategic position on the North-west Frontier, that it may be 
worth while to examine the reasons which seem to justify the 
opinion that the Amir is constant to the British Government, and 
deserves our continued encouragement and support. To do this it 
will be useful to refer to the reports of the confidential agents whom 
I sent, by the orders of the Viceroy, to interview Abdur Rahman 
after he had left Russian protection at Tashkend, and had crossed 
the Oxus into Afghan Turkestan, and compare them with my own 
estimate of his intentions and sentiments towards Russia, formed 
after lengthened conversations with him. 

So far as I can judge, the policy of the Amir has been generally 
in accord with what he frankly declared before he came to the 
throne. When I first met him he might have been described as a 
moneyless adventurer. The great mass of the nobles were opposed 
to him. His motley followers were badly clothed and badly armed. 
The capital was occupied by a powerful British army: and yet Abdur 
Rahman met me, on the important occasion which was to decide his 
future, with a frankness, equanimity, and, indeed, indifference to 
good or evil fortune, which was singularly engaging. He was so 
far unlike his countrymen that he seemed too proud to lie or equi- 
vocate even to obtain an advantage for himself. Nor would he say 
a word against the Russians or profess any enmity towards them ; 
although a weaker man might have thought that this would be the 
best way to ingratiate himself with his English hosts. On every 
question, whether of the administration of his country, its foreign 
policy, the division of Afghanistan and the severance of the 
southern and eastern portions from Kabul, the amount of the 
subsidy and arms he was to receive, or the expulsion of hostile or 
doubtful chiefs, he delivered himself with a directness and vigour 
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which bore the impress of truth, and from that day to this I have 
never found in his policy anything inconsistent with the assurances 
he gave us previous to his accession. 

There are many points to which the English Government may 
doubtless take exception in the conduct and procedure of the Amir, 
but these are all capable of explanation. In the first place it might 
be fairly argued that his action was unfriendly in the constant 
intrigues which he has been carrying on to extend his influence over 
the tribes and Khanates on the British border, which have been over 
and over again declared to be beyond the Afghan sphere of influence, 
In Chitral, and Swat, and Bajour and Yassin, and with the tribes of 
the Khyber, he has more or less intrigued, and some plain speaking 
has been necessary to compel him to restrain his encroaching hands. 
Too much importance must not be attached to incidents of this cha- 
racter. It is to be remembered that the whole of the Punjab, 
inclusive of Kashmir, was at one time subject to Afghan supremacy, 
and that in our very last battle in the Punjab, at Gujerat, in 1849, 
an Afghan contingent was present to share in the spoils of the anti- 
cipated victory. It was only seventy years ago that the Afghans 
were finally expelled from Kashmir by Maharaja Runjit Singh. It 
was not till 1836 that they were driven from Peshawar after a 
pitched battle in which Sirdar Hari Singh, the most illustrious of 
the Sikh generals, was slain. Thus, by sentiment and tradition, 
the Amir of Afghanistan has a direct connection with the Punjab, 
and he doubtless considers that the Afghan tribes on the border, 
belonging to his race and creed, should properly be counted amongst 
his subjects, although the truth is that these wild tribes have never 
given their allegiance to any ruler of Kabul. Our good and trusty 
ally, Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, who rendered excellent service 
during the Mutiny, was just as fond as Abdur Rahman of encroach- 
ing on the border, and Lord Lawrence, who then governed the 
Punjab, had to address him more than once on the subject in 
peremptory fashion. The treaty of the 30th March, 1855, between 
the British Government and Amir Dost Muhammad Khan recog- 
nized that Chief as ruler of Kabul and all those neighbouring 
districts then in his actuai possession ; but his claims to the Afghan 
Khanates above mentioned, were repudiated and denied both in 
1857 and 1858. But these tribes are quite able to take care of 
themselves even if they had not the British Government to back 
them. Take the Afridis of the Khyber Pass, for example ; they have 
always been accustomed to declare that they have seen kings come 
and go through their mountains, but had never themselves paid 
homage to any monarch, and to emphasize their boast they plundered 
the baggage of Amir Sher Ali Khan the last time he passed through 
their country. 
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The second matter susceptible of improvement is in the tone 
which the Amir has ordinarily assumed towards the British Govern- 
ment since he was nominated by them as sovereign, and which 
should never have been tolerated for a moment. Instead of his 
attitude ‘being that of a man under immense obligations to the 
Government for everything he possesses and enjoying large sub- 
sidies by means of which he maintains his position, he has habitually 
adopted a de haut en bas style which has been particularly aggravating 
to the Foreign Office at Calcutta. To expect an Afghan to feel 
gratitude was, of course, ridiculous, and in my first interview with 
him he was very careful to point out that he considered that in 
making him the offer of the throne we were only trying to shift on 
to his shoulders a burden which we were unable any longer to carry 
ourselves. This was, of course, the true position, and Abdur 
Rahman was too frank to pretend to ignore it. At the same time, 
in subsequent correspondence a respectful style should have been 
insisted on. 

Another subject of complaint has been the relentless manner in 
which the Amir has hunted to death or exile all the chiefs against 
whom he had a grudge, although many of them were known to be 
friends of the English, and had been specially commended by me to 
his kindness and protection. But this recommendation we, unfor- 
tunately, were unable to enforce. Our retirement, owing to political 
exigencies, was so hasty and so complete, no influential representa- 
tive of the British Government being left behind at Kabul, that we 
were unable to assure the safety of our friends, a great number of 
whom found it convenient to leave Afghanistan with us, and their 
vast following of women, children, and retainers largely added to 
the difficulties of the retiring army. Of those who remained behind, 
all whom the Amir considered to have been hostile to himself or to 
his father, or to his branch of the family, were ruined. This is ever 
the curse of a temporary occupation, especially in barbarous countries. 
As it was in Afghanistan so will it be now in Uganda should 
the Government decide to withdraw from the position which they 
have taken up. All the friends of England will be massacred, and 
English influence in Central Africa will disappear. 

But the Amir is not to be too harshly blamed. He knew his 
enemies and his friends very well; and his long residence at Tash- 
kend and Samarkand, where he brooded over his misfortunes, only 
quickened his desire for revenge. The Afghan has a very tenacious 
memory for injuries, and he never fails to avenge them should an 
opportunity occur. The disgrace of theruin of our Afghan friends 
rests not with the Amir, but with the Government of India. 

Our last grievance, which, though a serious one, is quite capable 
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of being removed by negotiation, is the heavy and almost prohibi- 
tive customs duties which are imposed upon British merchandise, 
and cripple our trade with Afghanistan and a great portion of 
Central Asia. If we had not been in so great a hurry to leave 
Afghanistan, and if a comprehensive treaty had been entered into 
with the Amir, we could easily have provided that only reasonable 
duties should be imposed, and our commerce through the Bolan and 
the Khyber and the Gumal Passes would, in the past ten years, have 
been multiplied many times. 

The idea of selecting Abdur Rahman the son of Azim Khan and 
grandson of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan as the ruler of Northern 
Afghanistan, exclusive of Kandahar and Herat, had been considered 
and approved by Lord Lytton before it was known for certain that 
he had left Russian territory, and the sagacious policy of the Viceroy 
in this selection, and the admirable manner in which it was 
developed by him and his accomplished Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, has never ‘received sufficient acknowledgment. The 
idea was a bold and almost an audacious one, and, although exceed- 
ingly difficult of accomplishment, it was eminently successful. The 
Viceroy was aware that Abdur Rahman had been willing, when Sher 
Ali was still on the throne of Kabul, to coalesce with Sirdar Sher 
Ali, of Kandahar, and oust the reigning Amir, on the basis of the 
Sirdar ruling Western Afghanistan, and Abdur Rahman himself 
taking Kabul and Turkestan. Sirdar Sher Ali, who was then 
loyal to the ruling prince, declined the overtures, and the Rus- 
sians becoming aware of them, and not willing to permit Abdur 
Rahman to compromise them at a time when they were not pre- 
pared for action, removed him from Samarkand to Tashkend. The 
Viceroy, however, thought that on this basis an arrangement might 
be made with Abdur Rahman, and I was instructed to open negotia- 
tions with him to this effect. If private communications were found 
insufficient or impracticable, the Viceroy was prepared to despatch a 
mission, consisting of prominent Sirdars, to Tashkend, to offer him 
the northern provinces, believing that to an open mission of this 
character the Russian authorities could offer no objection, and would 
permit Abdur Rahman to accept it, hoping that they would have in 
him as friendly a ruler as could be found elsewhere. The first 
messenger whom I sent with a letter to Abdur Rahman was a very 
intelligent friend of his, named Muhammad Sarwar, who was subse- 
quently appointed Governor of Herat. He left Kabul on the 2nd 
April, and arrived at Kunduz, south of the Oxus, where Abdur Rah- 
man, who had already left Russian territory, was encamped, After 
remaining with him for several days, during which he had several 
interviews with the chief, he returned to Kabul, bearing a formal 
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reply to my letter, together with verbal replies to the more important 
matters, regarding which the messenger had been instructed to make 
verbal representations. The information brought by this gentleman 
was of great interest and importance, but the only point which I am 
here concerned in elucidating, and to which I desire to refer, is the 
light thrown on the character of Abdur Rahman and his feeling 
towards Russia. He expressed his great satisfaction at the communica- 
tion of the British Government, and his friendly feeling towards 
the English, and he detailed with the utmost frankness the circum- 
stances under which he had left Russian territory. He said that for 
the first seven years of his stay with the Russians, they insisted on 
his holding absolutely no communication with Afghanistan, on the 
plea that they were under treaty obligations with the English to 
abstain from interference with Afghanistan. Subsequently they 
informed him that Amir Sher Ali had formed friendship with them, 
consequently they could not permit him to disturb the equanimity 
of their friend. When Sher Ali attacked Maimena, he again 
begged permission to leave, but was refused. Thus treated, at the 
death of Sher Ali, he contemplated making his escape secretly. 
Before his plans were matured, the Russians heard of his intentions, 
and removed him and his family to Tashkend. When the tele- 
graphic news of the deportation of Yakub Khan by the English was 
received, General Kauffmann was at Orenburg. His secretary at 
Tashkend sent for Abdur Rahman and said, “ You have always been 
anxious to return to your country. The English have removed Yakub 
Khan to Hindustan; the opportunity is favourable: if you wish to 
go you are at liberty to do so.” Abdur Rahman replied that he 
would think the matter over, but some three days later the secretary 
sent for him and said, “‘ What are you thinking about ? Why don’t 
you go? If you fail, it does not matter much: you can return to us 
and your present allowances. You will not again get such an oppor- 
tunity. Ifyou wish to go, go now; you surely will be able to drive 
out General Ghulam Hyder, and establish yourself in Turkestan.” 
Abdur Rahman repeated that he had no arms, horses, material, or 
money. It was finally arranged, after communication by wire with 
General Kauffmann, that he should be supplied with 200 rifles and 
100 rounds of ball ammunition per rifle, with accoutrements for 100 
foot and 100 mounted men. He was further presented with 5,000 
Bokhara tillas (about rs. 33,000). This sum and the money he 
originally had, together with what he had contrived to save out of 
his allowance, was all that he started with. Abdur Rahman spoke 
of the Russians in a friendly manner. He asserted that he had 
entered into no written or secret engagements with them, nor was 
bound by oath or promise, but he had enjoyed their hospitality for 
twelve years and would be unwilling to fight against them. 
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With regard to the Amir’s sentiments towards the English, the 
messenger reported that Abdur Rahman observed, ‘“‘ What could I 
desire better than to be the servant of so liberal and powerful a 
Government as the English? All that has gone wrong in Afghanistan 
is owing to the ignorance and treachery of the people and their 
rulers; the English are not to blame. I have written to my friends 
in Afghanistan, telling them that to oppose the English is to work 
their own ruin. The English are a long-suffering, peace-loving 
people, true to their word. I know that they do not desire to annex 
Afghanistan. God willing, better times are in store for us and our 
country.” The negotiations thus opened by Sarwar Khan were 
continued by the dispatch of a mission of three native gentlemen of 
rank, two of them, Sirdar Muhammad Afzal Khan and Ibrahim 
Khan, of my personal staff, and Sher Muhammad Khan, a cousin of 
the Amir, who were sent to Khanabad, where the chief had now 
arrived, to formally offer to him the throne of Northern Afghanistan. 
Their adventures and reports are very interesting reading, but the 
limits of an article do not permit me to dwell upon them, They 
were exceedingly struck with the character and appearance of the 
Amir, whom they represented to be a man of forty years of age, in 
good health, patient, energetic, and intelligent. He conducted all 
business himself, drafted all important letters with his own hand, 
and was personally conversant with every detail of business. He 
had begun to feel his strength. A large number of the population 
had joined him, and his conciliatory manner had made many friends. 
The merchants were discontented, as each one was compelled, accord- 
ing to his means, to subscribe to the necessities of the army. He 
again spoke freely of his relations with the Russians, and declared 
that he would never consent to their interference in his country. 
The independence of Abdur Rahman, and his indifference to the 
opinions of others, very much struck the mission. Ibrahim Khan 
wrote to me as follows:—‘ Abdur Rahman in public is gentle, 
reserved, and dignified. The etiquette and style of his durbars 
resemble those of Amir Muhammad Yakub Kushbegi of Yarkand, 
the Khokand chief, and the Amir of Bokhara. Although his pro- 
cedure at first, for obtaining a hold over the country according to 
Muhammadan rites and customs, is most profitable, yet, in my 
opinion, if Abdur Rahman persists in this line for any length of 
time he will disgust the elders of the country and the military 
officers, and they will not put up with him. Hitherto it has been 
a practice of the rulers of Afghanistan to freely take into confidence, 
and to be largely guided by, the advice of the principal and 
influential chiefs and elders. Abdur Rahman is acting according to 
his own ideas, and persons desirous of offering advice are put aside 
with soft words. In my opinion Abdur Rahman possesses great 
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ability for ruling efficiently and maintaining peace in Afghanistan, 
but he will invariably persist in raising objections to the terms of 
any treaty engagements. He will strictly act in his own interests. 
At present he is probably listening to Russian advice, because they 
have no demands to make on him and are giving him advice with 
the object of securing him territorial advantages from our Govern- 
ment, which is at present crippling Afghanistan by the separation 
of Kandahar and other places. Hereafter should the Russians ever 
demand of him a site for a military cantonment, or for any other 
purpose, the probability is that he will fail them.” 

This estimate of the Amir’s character was a singularly correct 
one. My own impression, formed after the interviews at Zimma, 
at which the negotiations for the assumption of the Amirship were 
finally arranged, was an exceedingly favourable one. Abdur 
Rahman, though then only forty years of age, appeared nearly fifty. 
Exile, sedentary life, and the hardships of his early manhood had 
prematurely aged him. At the same time, he was of most courtly 
manners, great vivacity and energy, a strong sense of humour, and 
a clever and logical speaker. It was impossible to doubt that he 
was both a powerful and an intelligent man, with enormous self-confi- 
dence and an infinity of resource. I thought him then, and [I still 
hold him to be, one of the most remarkable of Asiatic statesmen. 
The difficulties of the administration of Afghanistan are not known 
or appreciated in England; and although the Amir has made many 
mistakes, und his self-confidence and headstrong conceit have often 
led him astray, yet, take him as he stands to-day, he is indisputably 
a ruler of men, and infinitely superior to the crowd of candidates for 
the throne of Afghanistan who were pushed aside when he appeared 
on the scene. When the Amir was selected, these had been tried and 
found wanting, and had been one by one rejected, and Lord Lytton 
saw clearly that no one of them could hold his own without the 
support of British bayonets. The first was Sirdar Wali Muhammad 
Khan, son of Dost Muhammad Khan and Governor of Kabul, a delight- 
ful old man, of fine presence and polished manners which presented an 
agreeable contrast to the rough bearing of the majority of Muham- 
madzai Sirdars, but he had little authority in the city and none six 
miles beyond it, as he himself admitted. Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, son 
of the late Amir Sher Ali Khan, had a terrible impediment in 
his speech and was a man of no ability or character, and had no 
party in his favour. Sirdar Muhammad Hasham Khan, nephew 
of Amir Sher Ali Khan, was at one time a popular candidate, but 
he was an empty-headed, intriguing young man, of no stability, 
although so wealthy that he had contrived to form a strong party in 
support of his claims. Musa Khan, eldest son of the ex-Amir 
Yakub Khan, would have been a good candidate had he not been a 
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child and weak in intellect. The best of all the candidates was 
Sirdar Ayub Khan, Governor of Herat and younger brother of the 
ex-Amir Muhammad Yakub Khan, a youth of twenty, who was 
reported to be both clever and energetic, and had a large following 
in Afghanistan. Several times during the negotiations, when Abdur 
Rahman endeavoured to force our hand by preaching a religious 
war, and playing with cards up his sleeve while we played with ours 
on the table, I would have been willing to accept Ayub as Amir, 
but the negotiations with Abdur Rahman, in spite of his suspicious 
conduct, eventually reached a happy conclusion, and Ayub Khan put 
himself out of court by his victory at Maiwand over an incompetent 
British general, to be himself in turn overwhelmed by Sir Frederick 
Roberts at the termination of his historic march to Kandahar. 

The conduct of Abdur Rahman Khan during the negotiations 
exhibits his character in a very clear and striking light. Nothing 
could better demonstrate his keen appreciation of his own self- 
interest, his unscrupulous method of gaining his ends, his determi- 
nation to obtain everything that he could from the English, giving 
as little as possible in return. He thoroughly gauged the situation ; 
and our public utterances had informed him that the British army 
was to retire from Kabul at the earliest opportunity, and that it 
would not delay its departure, even were no suitable candidate for 
the throne found. The certainty that if he accepted the Amirship 
he would have to depend upon his own resources, without any sup- 
port from the British army, was the determining factor in his 
policy. Afghanistan was weary of the war, though it had enriched 
and not impoverished the country, and the only thing that was 
desired by the leaders of all parties indifferently was to see the last 
of the English, although a large proportion of them must have 
speedily wished for our return. Abdur Rahman consequently con- 
sidered that his most popular ré/e, and that which would attract 
to his side the largest number of the fanatical population, was to 
pose as a religious leader, eager for the glory of Islam, and anxious 
that the infidels should have no part or lot in the disposition of a 
Muhammadan State. He consequently sent inflammatory letters 
to every person of importance, priest or noble, whom he thought 
he could influence, suggesting a jehdd, or religious war, against the 
infidels, and preparing the country for a general uprising, unless 
satisfactory arrangements were made with the English. At the 
same time he had to profess a warm desire to come to terms with us, 
so as to prolong negotiations which he had not the slightest inten- 
tion of breaking off. He marched with the utmost deliberation 
from the Oxus to the neighbourhood of Kabul, the whole of 
Northern Afghanistan becoming more and more excited and nervous 
as he approached. No one among the chiefs knew his intentions, 
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and he was probably suspicious of those of the English. His ad- 
herents in Kabul assured him that we were only drawing him into a 
trap, and that we would seize and deport him to India as we had 
done with Amir Yakub Khan. The policy of Abdur Rahman was 
obvious enough. He realised our difficulties, and thought that by 
delay he might obtain far more than by an apparent eagerness to 
seize the prize offered to him. The severance of Kandahar from 
Kabul was especially distasteful to him, as the chief who was to be 
its hereditary ruler, Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, was his enemy, and it 
had been due to his instigation and suggestion that the Russians 
had removed Abdur Rahman Khan from Samarkand to Tashkend. 
In this matter of Kandahar, fortune fought on the side of the Amir, 
for Sher Ali, who was a thoroughly weak and incapable man, very 
similar to Sirdar Wali Muhammad Khan, Governor of Kabul, col- 
lapsed when Ayub Khan defeated the British force at Maiwand. 
After this, nothing would have induced him to remain at Kandahar 
unless it were permanently occupied by a British army. This was 
a duty which the Government had no desire to undertake. Kan- 
dahar consequently came under the authority of the new Amir. 

Many of the inflammatory letters of Abdur Rahman fell into 
our hands, for we had spies and paid agents all over the country 
attached to the households of many of the principal chiefs. Armed 
with these I was able to remonstrate with full effect, and, con- 
fronting Abdur Rahman with his own letters, presented him with 
what was literally an ultimatum, which, finding that further delay 
and hesitation were of no avail, he was wise enough to accept. 

In this conduct, full of anxiety and embarrassment as it was to us 
at Kabul, I see nothing of which we could fairly complain. Abdur 
Rahman was playing for his own hand, and he not only wished to 
get as much as he could out of the English, but to secure his own 
position when we had left by representing himself as in no way a 
servant and nominee of the Viceroy of India, but as chosen by the 
free voice of the people of Afghanistan to protect the country in the 
name of Islam against all infidel encroachments. The game, as 
played by the Amir, was brilliant and audacious, although he carried 
it almost too far for safety; but his fortune was in the ascendant, 
and, retrieving his error in time, he was solemnly proclaimed as 
Amir by the British Government, and has ever since maintained his 
position successfully and with dignity as sovereign of a united 
Afghanistan, while remaining the subsidized feudatory of England, 
bound to subordinate his foreign policy to that of the Government of 
India, and, so long as he shall observe this engagement, guaranteed 
by that Government against foreign attack or interference. If it be 
thought that his disingenuous conduct during the negotiations was 
inconsistent with the opinion here expressed of his general frank- 
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ness and honesty, it must be remembered that he had a most difficult 
part to play and that had he shown himself at the outset too depen- 
dent on the English he would have alienated his own fanatical 
countrymen. 

These notes, fragmentary and incomplete though they be, may 
enable English readers to understand something of the character of 
the man on whose life and policy much depends. He has no Rus- 
sian proclivities, for he knows the Russians too well to trust them. 
The object-lessons of Persia, Bokhara, Khiva and Khokand are 
before his eyes, and his chief desire is to prevent Russian inter- 
ference with his country. Nor is he more anxious for the direct 
interference of the English. He knows, indeed, that we are well 
disposed to him and that we have no intention of taking Afghanistan, 
for we have twice left the country when annexation was easy and 
justifiable. But his pride and self-reliance are such that he only 
asks to be left alone, to govern after his own fashion. Should the 
day come when he will be compelled to choose between England 
and Russia, there is no doubt he will throw in his lot with the 
nation which has shown generosity and moderation in victory, and 
which he can trust to maintain, if it be possible, the independence 
of Afghanistan, But the Amir is inclined to forget that his position 
between two great and rival powers is not such as to permit him to 
remain in political isolation, playing one against the other and 
drawing large subsidies from England without performing any 
adequate service in return. Afghanistan is the most important out- 
work of our Indian Empire, and we cannot afford to allow it to 
remain closed to us as at present. We know very well what we 
want. First in importance may be placed an English Minister at 
Kabul, with English officers as agents at Kandahar and Herat. 
With a strong Amir their position would be perfectly safe, and no 
repetition of the Cavagnari episode need be feared. Secondly, we 
require the extension of the railway to Kandahar, and telegraphic 
communication between Kabul and Herat and British India. Lastly, 
we need the abolition of extravagant and prohibitive duties on 
British commerce. All these matters, though none of them would 
be palatable to the Amir, are within the compass of negotiation. 
The question of the delimitation of the northern boundary of Afghan- 
istan, Wakhan, Shignan, Roshan, and the Pamirs, cannot be dis- 
cussed here, but to this the Amir would offer no objection. 

I think it is a serious mistake to have nominated the Commander-in- 
Chief in India to confer with the Amir at Jalalabad or elsewhere. 
The latter will certainly avoid the meeting if he can possibly do so. 
The position of the Commander-in-Chief is such that his deputation 
seems almost a threat directed against Russia or Kabul, and the 
game of brag is one which it is not worth England’s while to play. 
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The Amir will consider that his dignity is hurt by the choice of the 
envoy, and although, under great pressure, he may agree to an inter- 
view, much better results might be attained if a selected political 
officer, such as the Commissioner of Peshawar, accustomed to diplo- 
matic work, were appointed to conduct the negotiations. Force, or 
the show of force, should be kept in the background unless the 
display is certain to be effective. 

What fortune has in store for Afghanistan it is difficult to pro- 
phesy, nor is it politically convenient to state too frankly the proba- 
bilities of the future. The Amir is not an old and infirm man, but 
he suffers from gout and kindred diseases which often cause great 
anxiety to his friends. Moreover, in Afghanistan, it is hardly the 
fashion to die in one’s bed. But if the British Government believes 
that the time has come when secret understandings and private 
arrangements may be put aside as unsuitable, and makes with 
Afghanistan a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance, guaran- 
teeing the succession of the Amir’s selected heir in return for the 
concessions enumerated above, I do not think that the future 
need contain for us any unpleasant surprises. It is quite certain 
that we do not desire again to occupy Afghanistan; it is equally 
certain that if we occupy we shall have to annex. Without per- 
manent and irrevocable annexation we should not have a friend in 
the country ; for loyalty to us cost our friends of the last campaign 
their lives or their fortunes, or both. 

While this article has been passing through the press, consider- 
able attention has been directed towards the little Hill State of 
Chitral, where the ruler, Afzul-ul-Mulk, has been killed in a conflict 
for the succession by his uncle, Sher Afzul, while the latest reports 
assert that Nizim-ul-Mulk, a brother of the deceased prince, has 
defeated the forces of Sher Afzul, the usurper, and has gained posses- 
sion of Chitral, Sher Afzul taking refuge in flight. 

The special interest attaching to these incidents is supposed to be 
found in the interference of the Amir of Kabul in Chitral affairs, 
and his support of the usurper, Sher Afzul, with an armed Afghan 
force. It is also alleged that Sher Afzul hails from Badakshan, 
and that consequently he may be fairly suspected of Russian pre- 
possessions. 

I would merely venture to observe that the obscure quarrels of a 
remote Hill Khanate are of very little importance, and they are 
certainly not deserving of the attention which has been accorded to 
them. Nor is there any sufficient reason to believe that the Russians 
or the Amir directly instigated the usurpation of Sher Afzul, though 
a few Afghans were probably enough found amongst his followers. 
Abdur Rahman is not at all likely to have compromised himself by 
any direct intervention. If he has been intriguing a little in 
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Chitral politics, this is quite in accord with the ordinary procedure 
at Kabul, and no sensible Government would pay much attention to 
it. In the old days, when Sir Henry Davies and Sir Robert Egerton 
were Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab, and I was Secretary to 
their Government, it was the fashion, following the policy of Lord 
Lawrence, to leave these petty Khanates severely alone. Chitral 
was then governed by a truculent old scoundrel, known as Aman- 
ul-Mulk, but fairly well disposed to the English. I have letters 
from him now in my possession, written in the most friendly, 
and, indeed, cordial terms. He was at that time far 
more nervous of the Maharajah of Kashmir than of the 
Amir of Kabul, but he was quite content to be left alone, con- 
fident in the ability of his people to hold their own against all 
comers. His death has been followed, naturally enough, by the 
usual squabbles, and peace will only be established when one of the 
claimants, whose legal rights are practically equal, shall have estab- 
lished conclusively his claim by superior force. It matters very 
little who succeeds. Nizdm-ul-Mulk, who is really the elder son of 
AmAén-ul-Mulk, and who is now said to have expelled his uncle, is 
mentioned in the papers as hostile to England ; but this is probably 
incorrect, He, like all his race, only asks to be left alone; and, 
certainly, in 1886, he was very eager to proceed with his men for 
the relief of Sir William Lockhart, though his gallant intentions 
were unnecessarily snubbed by the British Resident in Cashmir. 
I would protest strongly against the policy of trying to connect 
the Amir of Kabul with every trivial dispute on the North-West 
frontier, which in the old days we should hardly have thought of 
telegraphing to Calcutta, far less to London. The telegraph and 
special correspondents give to a place like Chitral a wholly exag- 
gerated and factitious importance. There are many soldiers and 
military diplomatists in the service of the Government of India who 
are anxious for a forward policy, and who exaggerate every doubtful 
incident precisely in the same manner as we complain of Russian 
officers aggravating the situation on their border. A strong Govern- 
ment at Calcutta should keep these gallant but indiscreet spirits in 
check, remembering that Amir Abdur Rahman has behaved during 
the past eleven years ina loyal, friendly, and honourable manner; and 
it should shut its eyes to those of his personal defects which are 
somewhat unamiable, and refuse to allow its subordinates to worry 
him into an attitude of coldness or hostility. 

LEPEL GRIFFIN. 
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I cuancep to be one of those on board a vessel which recently 
foundered about midway in the Strait of Magellan, during a night 
of gale and blinding snow-storm. We luckily escaped without loss 
of life, and the ensuing two months were spent by us in a rude 
encampment upon the coast of Tierra del Fuego, till we were even- 
tually taken off by a passing vessel. Personally I am far from 
regretting the mishap which, although it certainly entailed a 
maximum of discomfort and not a little of actual hardship, nevertheless 
afforded me an opportunity of closely observing some very curious 
specimens of humanity, and of exploring a little-known corner of the 
globe. 

The first European to visit these parts was the Portuguese mariner 
Fernando Magalhaens, who, in command of a small flotilla furnished 
him by the Emperor Charles V. of Spain, entered, in the month of 
October, 1520, the waterway which divides the extremity of the 
South American continent from Fuegia. This waterway was named, 
in honour of its discoverer, the Strait of Magalhaens or Magellan as 
it is now more generally called. It is the most extensive known 
strait on the surface of the globe, being over three hundred miles 
long, with a width varying from four to twelve miles, and it con- 
stitutes one of the most intricate and dangerous pieces of navigation 
in all the world. 

To the land forming the southern boundary of the strait, Magal- 
haens gave the name Tierra del Fuego (the Land of Fire), from the 
circumstance that, as he sailed along, he observed fires lighted by 
the natives at numerous points along its shore. This name is even 
now very generally, but quite erroneously, supposed to indicate the 
existence of great volcanic activity in the district. As a matter of 
fact there does not exist an active volcano in all Fuegia, nor is 
there any record of such activity in the past. 

Of the inhabited portions of the globe, few are less familiar to the 
general public than Tierra del Fuego. Until within quite recent 
years nothing was definitely known concerning this forlorn tail-end 
of a continent. Successive generations of mariners had depicted it 
as a mysterious land peopled with a terrible race of anthropophagous 
savages, and guarded by gigantic marine monsters such as only 
their proverbially exuberant imaginations could conceive. In the 
National Library at Paris there isa map of South America executed 
by the Jesuit missionaries during the seventeenth century, in which 
Tierra del Fuego is embellished with a sketch of a human figure 
bearing a very distinct caudal appendage, and beneath is the 
explanatory inscription, Caudati homines hic! Although modern 
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investigation has shorn Fuegia of such fictitious attractions, yet the 
reality is not devoid of interest, for the natives are undoubtedly the 
very lowest in grade of the human race at present existing upon the 
earth, and they are, at the same time, the most unfortunate in their 
surroundings. 

Our position on this desolate coast was critical enough. For shelter 
we had only a rough tent improvised out of the mainsail and a few 
spars, and we suffered acutely from the piercing cold, which was the 
more trying as we had come straight down from tropical Brazil. 
Our entire stock of provisions for eleven hungry mouths consisted of 
three barrels of pork, some tinned beef, a few casks of flour, and some 
bags of ship’s biscuits. Fortunately we had succeeded in saving our 
fowling-pieces, a couple of rifles and a good supply of mixed cart- 
ridges, and there was no lack of wildfowl to shoot. Our main 
difficulty was to obtain fresh water, and we were often forced to 
drink melted snow, which invariably set up a painful dysentery. 
The mussels, which covered the rocksin great profusion, were useless 
for purposes of food: all of our party who partook of them became 
violently ill with symptoms of irritant poisoning, and quickly deve- 
loped a crimson, papular rash from head to foot, accompanied by a 
dreadful thirst and a maddening itching. These very mussels con- 
stitute, strange to say, the staple diet of the natives, who consume 
them in enormous quantities and, apparently, without suffering any 
ill effects ; which further illustrates the old saying that what is one 
man’s meat (only in this instance it was shellfish) may prove another 
man’s poison. But our chief anxiety arose from the well-known 
cannibalistic tendencies of our neighbours, who soon began to prowl 
around our little encampment. We adopted all precautions possible 
against surprise by constructing a stout palisade on the land side 
and by mounting guard in turn during the long hours between 
sunset and sunrise; moreover we never went about singly or un- 
armed. Happily we escaped molestation, owing, I believe, to the 
awe with which our gun-practice inspired the natives: had they 
organised an attack, it would, undoubtedly, have gone hard with us, 
and in all likelihood none of us would have escaped. I afterwards 
learned that these people at first regarded us as supernatural beings 
who had descended from the moon, but that later on they had 
nevertheless determined to kill and eat us—anv amiable intention 
which was frustrated by the opportune arrival of a coasting vessel, 
bound for Lota, which noticed our signals and took us aboard. 
Although I strongly disapprove of cannibalism on principle, all the 
more when there is a question of my own person furnishing part of 
the menu, nevertheless, since I have come to know about the true 
condition and circumstances of these wretched Fuegians, I cannot find 
it in my heart to condemn them for trying to get alittle “long-pig ” 
whenever an opportunity presents itself, especially when such 
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opportunity takes the shape of a number of plump, white strangers, 
“‘]unatics” though they apparently be, cast away upon their shores. 

Directly opposite to our encampment, twelve miles distant across 
the strait on the Patagonian shore, was situated, appropriately 
enough, the bay of Port Famine, which, singularly enough, is in 
almost exactly the same latitude (south) as Dublin, the precise differ- 
ence amounting to only 17’, and it was not difficult for us to realise 
the sufferings endured by the wretched colony whose sad fate has 
given that bay its ominous name. 

In the year 1584, Philip II. of Spain despatched four hundred 
persons, under the command of Pedro Sarmiento, for the purpose of 
establishing two fortified posts in the Strait of Magellan; the object 
being to prevent English ships from entering the Pacific, for at that 
time the passage by way of Cape Horn was unknown. Of these 
fortified posts, one was established at a point about twelve miles 
from the Atlantic entrance, where the passage is only four miles 
wide, and it was called Nombre de Jesus ; the second and larger one, 
which received the title of San Felipe, or King Philip’s city, was 
located at the spot now known as Port Famine. Sarmiento, having 
duly founded these colonies, sailed for Spain in order to procure 
supplies, but on his homeward voyage he was captured by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and carried prisoner to England. The unfortunate colonists 
appear to have been completely forgotten, and they soon began to 
experience the pangs of starvation. The members of the Jesus 
settlement marched westward and joined their countrymen at San 
Felipe, but famine and cold and the attacks of the Patagonian 
Indians did their work so effectually that Andrew Mericke, who 
visited the bay five years later, found but one solitary survivor. 
Cavendish, who sailed through the strait in 1587, named the spot 
Port Famine, from the miserable condition of the colonists. No 
traces of the settlement now remain, and the name alone recalls a 
dark page of human suffering. 

Our own plight, when we were rescued, was sufficiently 
wretched, Our boots had long since been worn to pieces by rock 
and shingle; our clothes were in rags, and we were unwashed and 
unkempt in every way ; we were, besides, literally at starvation point, 
for our supply of food had failed us more than a week previously, 
and altogether we were as sorry-looking a group of shipwrecked 
mariners as one might wish to see. We christened the site of our 
encampment Port Famine the Second. 

Tierra del Fuego is not a single island as is generally believed, 
but an archipelago, and it consists of a vast number of mountain 
tops which represent the partially-submerged extremity of the 
great Cordillera range. The most conspicuous of the peaks is 
Mount Sarmiento, called after the stout old navigator. It springs 
directly from the water’s edge, and rises to an altitude of nearly 
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seven thousand feet. Its shape, viewed from the strait, is conical 
and suggestive of volcanic origin, whence its original name Volcan 
Nevado—the snowy volcano; but it has never been known to 
exhibit any signs of volcanic activity, as I have already stated, and it 
is formed, apparently, of clay slate. On a clear day, this mountain 
is a most beautiful object, running up to a sharp point and clothed 
with perpetual snow. It is, moreover, a most useful barometer, for 
its visibility is a guarantee of fine weather, and vice versd. 

The “loom,’’ as sailors term it, of objects in the neighbourhood 
of the Strait of Magellan is unlike our experience in home latitudes. 
With us, when objects really distant appear abnormally close, we 
are rightly accustomed to regard it as a sign of coming rain, since 
the atmosphere in such instances owes its clearness to a high degree 
of saturation with aqueous vapour. But in the strait the reverse is 
the case, and the deceptive proximity of distant objects is due to an 
abnormally dry condition of the atmosphere. The cause of this 
difference I do not know, but we learned to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this simple weather-guide, for whenever the distant hills 
loomed near and distinct, we could look forward with certainty to 
a respite from the perpetual gales and their accompanying down- 
pour. 

About twelve years ago Chili and the Argentine Republic almost 
went to war concerning the ownership of Fuegia. The question, 
however, was amicably settled by a convention, which gave the 
eastern half of the archipelago to the Argentine Republic and the 
western half to Chili, an arrangement which still obtains. 

The climate of Fuegia is rigorous and trying in the extreme. 
During ten months in the year the country is completely wrapped in 
snow and constantly swept by furious gales. The scenery, beheld 
through almost continual mist and snow-squalls, is terribly weird 
and depressing, well justifying Darwin’s description when he says, 
“Looking due south from Port Famine the distant channels 
between the mountains appear, from their gloominess, to lead 
beyond the confines of this world.” The prevailing winds are 
westerly and south-westerly gales, which frequently blow with 
extreme violence for days together, raising an ugly cross-sea, and 
accompanied by sudden squalls of intense violence, known as “ wil- 
liwaws.”” These squalls come rushing along at tremendous speed, 
heralded by a line of foam and driving the water in sheets of spray 
before them. 

Captain King, of the Adventure, thus graphically describes their 
cause, occurrence, and effect :— 

“The crews of sailing vessels call them ‘ williwaws,’ or ‘ hurri- 
cane squalls,’ and they are most violent. The south-westerly gales, 
which blow upon the coast with extreme fury, are pent up and 
impeded in passing over the high lands; when, increasing in power, 
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they rush violently over the edges of precipices, expand as it were, 
and descending perpendicularly, destroy everything movable. The 
surface of the water when struck by these gusts is so agitated as to 
be covered with foam, which is taken up by them, and flies before 
their fury until dispersed in vapour. Ships at anchor under high 
lands are sometimes suddenly thrown over on their beam-ends, and 
the next moment recover their equilibrium as if nothing had occurred. 
Again a squall strikes them, perhaps on the other side, and over 
they heel before its rage: the cable becomes strained, and checks 
the ship with a jerk that causes her to start ahead through the 
water until again stopped by the cable, or driven astern by another 
gust of wind. In many parts of this country trees are torn up by 
the roots or rent asunder by the wind, and in Gabriel Channel the 
‘williwaws’ bursting over the mountainous ridge which forms the 
south side of the channel, descend, and striking against the base of 
the opposite shore, rush up the steep and carry all before them. I 
know of nothing to which I can better compare the bared track 
left by one of these squalls than to a bad, broad road. After having 
made such an opening, the wind, frequently sweeping through, 
prevents the growth of vegetation. Confused masses of uprooted 
trees lie at the lower end of these bared tracks, and show plainly 
what force has been exerted.” 

The limit of perpetual snow in the vicinity of the Strait of 
Magellan has been calculated at between 3,500 and 4,000 feet. To 
reach a similar limit in the Northern hemisphere, it is necessary to 
travel 14° nearer to the Pole. This snow-line, as is well known, 
depends very much more upon the maximum heat of summer than 
upon the mean annual temperature, and its lowness in Tierra del 
Fuego is to be explained by the shortness and want of heat of the 
summer season. Thus, to compare places in the same degree of 
latitude in the two hemispheres, the mean annual temperature of 
Dublin is 49°37 F., and its average summer temperature is 59°54 F. 
The mean annual temperature of Port Famine is but 41°54 F., and 
its average summer temperature 50°F., showing a difference 
between the two hemispheres of 7°83 in mean annual, and a differ- 
ence of 9°54 in average summer temperature. Moreover, in these 
southern latitudes, the two months from the middle of January to 
the middle of March mav be said to constitute the entire summer 
season. 

The glaciers of Tierra del Fuego are of immense size, and descend 
right to the water’s edge. In Magdalen Channel the creeks and 
inlets near the foot of Mount Sarmiento are terminated by a mass of 
solid ice, sheer as the wall of a house and of an exquisite blue colour. 
The glacier of which these form portions, extends up the mountain 
side as far as the eye can reach. Further south, near Beagle 
Channel, there exists a glacier fully twenty miles long, with an 
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average width of overa mile. The lowness of the snow-line and 
the abrupt steepness of the mountain sides alike favour the forma- 
tion of these great glaciers which are playing an important part in 
modifying the surface configuration of the country. To realise the 
actual condition of things at present existing in Tierra del Fuego, 
we must picture the Westmoreland hills, which are in the same 
latitude north, as covered with perpetual snow, and having glaciers 
extending down their flanks right into the waters of the Irish 
Channel. 

With regard to the geology of the strait, the northern shore con- 
sists of a micaceous clay slate, interspersed with veins of quartz. 
In some places this formation crops out in well-marked slabs, which 
stand forth with a dip angle of between 70° and 80°, but it is appa- 
rently devoid of any trace of fossils. The southern or Fuegian 
coast appears to consist of a mixture of similar slate with greenstone. 
Scattered up and down along tke Patagonian shore in the neigh- 
bourhood of Port Famine are a considerable number of granite 
boulder-stones, many of them of very large size. They occur not 
only along the beach but also for a considerable distance up the 
mountain sides ; one large mass in particular I noticed, during a sub- 
sequent visit which I paid to these parts in connection with certain 
surveys, situated fully a hundred feet above high-water mark and 
surrounded by trees. The nearest point from which these granite 
fragments can have been derived is distant at least one hundred 
miles in a south-westerly direction in Tierra del Fuego, and to 
reach their present situation they must have crossed the inter- 
vening strait, which in this part is fifteen hundred feet deep. 
There can be little doubt that they have been carried across through 
the agency of floating masses of ice. The glaciers, as I have said, 
descend to the water’s edge, and portions of them, undermined by 
the action of the warm sea-water, become detached from time to 
time, and fall into the channels with a noise which can be heard at a 
distance of many miles. These detached portions carry with them, 
in their fall, debris and portions of rock ; many of them I saw float 
away, bearing on their surface rock fragments of considerable size. 
Both wind and current tend to carry them in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, and it is natural to assume that phenomena occurring at the 
present day have also occurred during the comparatively recent past. 
What has happened appears to be this: subsequently to the subsi- 
dence which converted the southern extremity of the Cordillera chain 
into the Fuegian archipelago, there would seem to have been a 
gradual elevation, at all events of portions of the present northern 
shore of the straits, and the position of the boulder-stones above high- 
water mark indicates, but only approximately, the amount of this 
elevation. The icebergs which transported some of the larger masses 
of granite must have been of considerable magnitude, and grounding 
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in comparatively deep water, they doubtless dropped their burthens 
at a considerable distance from the beach. So that the total eleva- 
tion which the land underwent must have been considerably greater 
than is expressed by the highest limit at which the boulder-stones 
occur. 

The granite of which these boulders are composed, presents no 
special features of interest. Examined microscopically, some of the 
felspar is seen to be banded in a manner resembling plagioclase : in 
addition to the quartz and mica, there are also present a considerable 
proportion of hornblende and some chlorite, the latter due, probably, 
to weathering. 

Mr. Darwin mentions in his diary kept during the cruise of the 
Beagle, that throughout his expeditions in Tierra del Fuego he did 
not find even a pebble of volcanic origin, with the exception of some 
rounded masses of scoria embedded in a conglomerate of no modern 
date, on Wollaston Island. Fragments, however, of undoubted 
volcanic origin do exist, and are to be found in considerable abund- 
ance on both Fuegian and Patagonian coasts, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Indian Bay and along the northern shore of Dawson 
Island. Microscopic examination of a specimen of lava, which I 
myself picked up on the beach at the latter place, shows it to consist 
of augite, hornblende, quartz, and triclinic felspar. This last mineral 
is much eroded, owing, apparently, to the action of the magma, 
which is crypto-crystalline in character. 

To the laminated character of the slate formation are to be attri- 
buted the peculiar features noticeable in so many of the channels. 
On one side the cliffs run up quite smooth from the water’s edge, 
and no anchorage can be obtained even close inshore, whereas on the 
other side the surface of the cliff is irregular, its base is excavated 
into numberless little bays, and an anchorage is readily obtained. 
In the one case the weathering causes portions of the rock to chip 
off parallel with the strata, and the debris has no hold upon the 
smooth sides of the cliff either above or below the water-line ; in the 
other case the weathering takes place transversely to the direction 
of the strata, and the debris readily accumulates along the irregular 
face of the cliff. ’ 

The coast-line on both sides of the mid-portion of the strait is 
covered with dense forests, which extend from high-water mark to 
about fifteen hundred feet up the mountain sides. The trees consti- 
tuting these forest belts are mainly of three varieties—the deciduous 
beech, a rough-barked species (Fugus Antarctica), the evergreen 
beech (agus Betuloides), and the winter’s bark (Drimys Wintera v. 
Winterana Avromatica), which also is an evergreen, and belongs to 
the same natural order as the magnolia. 

Within the forests these trees grow so closely together that, in 
many instances, the decayed trunks have no space in which to fall, 
but remained propped up against their living neighbours. In the 
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vicinity of Port Famine many of the trunks attain to a size which, 
both as regards girth and height, would not have been anticipated ; 
but it is to be remembered that there are no great variations of 
temperature, and the climate, although extremely rigorous and 
trying for man, is undoubtedly very favourable to certain kinds of 
vegetation. Along the outskirts of the forest-belts are thickets of 
barberry bushes and fuchsias, the latter, strange to say, flourishing 
luxuriantly in almost all of the sheltered spots along both coasts. 
The berries of the small barberry (Berberis Dulcis v. Buxifolia) are 
excellent eating. They are of a rich blue-black colour, and are 
known as “ Magellan Grapes.’ Their flavour is sweet, with just a 
pleasant dash of acidity, and they formed, when worked-up into 
a rude pastry, a welcome addition to our very limited bill-of-fare. 

Throughout the woods there extends a soft carpet of delicate ferns 
and mosses, so thick in many places that one sinks knee-deep in them, 
and growing freely in the sandy soil just above high-water mark, 
close to the edge of the woods, is found the little composite plant, 
Senecio candidans. The leaves in the fresh state are very beautiful, 
milk-white in colour and covered with an exquisitely soft downy 
epidermis. This pretty plant is quaintly described in Pernetty’s 
voyages as “ La plante a feuilles de bouillon blanc.” 

Of animal life, however, within these forests there is almost none— 
all is dark and damp, and the death-like stillness is unbroken even 
by the chirp of a bird. The only quadruped I noticed was a 
species of fox, differing from ours in being considerably larger and 
in being dark-grey in colour. 

Unlike the land, the waters of the strait fairly teem with life. 
Penguins, cormorants, ducks and geese cover the surface. Whales, 
seals, sea-lions, otters, and the cosmopolitan porpoise find therein 
their favourite food. Fish are very abundant, and the well- 
known kelp-weed (Fucus Giganteus) affords shelter to an incredible 
number and variety of marine animals, while almost every rock is 
covered with dense clusters of limpets and mussels. Sometimes the 
water in considerable patches is coloured blood-red, owing to the 
presence of myriads of scarlet crustacea, in shape resembling prawns. 
They are eagerly pursued by the penguins, cormorants, whales 
and seals, and are known by the sealers in these parts as “ whale- 
food.” Here also is found in great abundance that most wonderful 
of the Anatidae, the so-called ‘“ steamer-duck.” Singular alike in 
its size, its habits, and its movements, it attracted the attention of 
the earliest voyagers to these parts, by whom it was designated, 
from the rapidity of its motion, the ‘race-horse duck.” Since the 
introduction of steamships it has come to be known as the 
*‘ steamer-duck,” from the resemblance which its method of loco- 
motion bears to that of a paddle-steamer. In the Falkland Islands 
it is called, I know not why, the “ Logger-head duck.” 

Its mode of progression, when alarmed, cannot be said to be either 
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flying or swimming— it races along the surface, employing both 
feet and wings, the latter beating the water exactly like the paddles 
of a steamer. So swiftly do the wings move that they appear 
actually to revolve, and the entire resemblance to a miniature 
steamship is heightened by the wake of foam left behind. Close 
observation through a powerful field-glass revealed the singular 
fact that this ‘steamer-duck ” moves its wings, not simultaneously 
but alternately. 

It is the largest duck in existence, and has been known to attain 
a length of forty inches from beak to tail, with a weight of twenty- 
nine pounds. The head of the male bird is ashen grey ; the neck, 
throat, back, and wings are slate-coloured, and the breast and belly 
are a dirty yellowish-white. Above the eye there is a narrow streak 
of white, and a patch of similar colour beneath. The bill is yellow, 
with a black unguis; the legs, which are orange-coloured, are set 
far back, and the hind-toe of the powerful foot is lobated—charac- 
teristics of the ocean ducks. 

The wings, which are furnished with stiff feathers, are so 
exceedingly short as to be inadequate for sustained flight, and thus, 
as Captain King has justly remarked, this bird constitutes a striking 
link between the genera Anas and Aptenodytes. The female bird is 
smaller in size and of more sombre plumage than the male. 

The favourite food of these great ducks appears to be mussels, 
for which they are continually diving ; but they also feed upon the 
fronds of the kelp. I usually saw thon in pairs, but that was 
probably because it happened to be the breeding season; during 
other periods of the year, as I learned, they are frequently to be 
seen in considerable flocks. 

They are exceedingly wary birds, and most difficult toshoot. The 
speed which they attain is truly amazing, and unless hit in the 
head, they appear not to mind in the least a charge of ordinary 
duck-shot. When tired or wounded, they have recourse to diving, 
and the length of time during which they can remain beneath the 
surface is extraordinary: moreover, it is impossible to calculate 
where they will rise, and while taking breath they show only the 
head. 

The other ducks which frequent the strait and the neighbouring 
creeks have little dread of man. They swim about amongst the 
beds of kelp which fringe the shore, and frequently we fired at them 
several times in succession before they appeared to realise their 
danger. A species of brown duck (Anas cristata) is the commonest 
variety. It isso called from asmall crest which the drake has upon 
his head. Several species of teal, and a peculiar black duck, called 
a “shag,” are also abundant. This shag duck is remarkable for the 
fact that it builds its nest amongst the branches of the trees at a 
considerable height from the ground, probably to protect its eggs 
and young from the ravages of foxes. 
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Two species of goose are found in Fuegia, namely, the Rock 
goose, or Magellan goose (Anas Antarctica), and the kelp goose (Anas 
Leucoptera). The Magellan geese go about in small flocks after the 
manner of our wild geese, and they frequent outlying rocks. The 
kelp geese are generally to be seen along the shores in pairs, which 
form a striking contrast in colour, as the gander is pure white and 
the goose is almost quite black. 

The flesh of all these birds we found to be so tough and so dis- 
agreeably rank and fishy in flavour as to be almost uneatable, hungry 
though we were. Eventually, however, one of our party suggested 
that a week’s burial might improve the flavour, and the experiment 
proved a great success. The burying process was managed thus: a 
hole was excavated in a dry part of the ground, and the bird was 
suspended therein, head downwards, from a stick laid transversely 
across the opening, which was closed with a flat piece of wood. The 
superposition of a thick layer of earth completed the operation, and 
the carcass was allowed to remain undisturbed for a week; the 
result being that the fishy flavour disappeared almost completely, 
and the flesh became moderately tender. 

The most formidable-looking inhabitant of these waters is the sea 
lion (Phoca Jubata). In general appearance it somewhat resembles 
a seal, but is very much larger, and the males are furnished with 
great manes, which they erect when angered or alarmed. They 
have also two large tusks, somewhat like those of a walrus, and 
their entire appearance is most ferocious. Large herds of these 
creatures are to be seen along the beach in different parts of the 
strait, and the deep, bellowing note of the bulls can be heard miles 
away. In spite of their vicious appearance, they are, however, 
most inoffensive in disposition, and are dangerous only when they 
are attacked and have no channel of escape ; then, indeed, the males 
fight savagely to the last and die game. 

With regard to the human inhabitants of the Fuegian Archi- 
pelago, who are computed to number about four thousand in all, 
Admiral Fitzroy described no fewer than six different tribes, but 
more modern authorities maintain that there are only two, namely 
the Onas in the North and the Yahgans in the South. Apart from 
the question of dialect, there is, to my eye, little to distinguish the 
natives of the Northern from those of the Southern tribe, save that 
the latter are, as a rule, somewhat more robust and of slightly 
greater stature. I had ample opportunities of observing these 
people during my two months’ sojourn amongst them, and I derived 
much information concerning them from the captain of a small 
schooner whom I afterwards accompanied in a gold-prospecting’ cruise 
amongst the numerous creeks and bays of Southern and Western 
Fuegia. This man, a German, had spent the preceding twenty 
years engaged in sealing throughout the Archipelago, and he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the natives and their language. 
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The general aspect of these Fuegians is most wretched and 
degraded. Their hideously ugly faces express the grossest stupidity, 
and their persons are both stunted and misshapen, The average 
height of the men does not exceed five feet two inches, that of the 
women four feet eight inches, and owing to their habit of stand- 
ing in a stooping attitude, they look even less than their actual 
height. But although they are veritable pigmies in stature, yet 
their bodies are exceedingly large, and their general appearance is 
such as might result from tacking on to the trunk of a giant 
the arms and legs of a child. These degraded specimens of 
humanity are indeed what Fitzroy termed them, “satires upon 
mankind.” 

Their colour appears to be a dirty copper bronze, but as those of 
them whom I encountered were, without exception, very filthy, and 
begrimed with smoke, it is difficult to specify their precise hue. 
The very young children are light brown in colour, with the exception 
of the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet which are of a 
dirty yellow. The heads of the adults are covered with coarse black 
hair which falls in lank masses to the neck behind and on each side of 
the face, but is cut away from before the eyes. The forehead is 
low and retreating; the nose is broad, flat, and furnished with 
immense nostrils, and the mouth is very wide, with thick, protruding 
lips, the upper one being very much elongated. The eyes are 
small and placed somewhat obliquely ; the iris is invariably black 
in colour, and the sclerotic has a distinctly yellowish tinge. More- 
over, owing apparently to the irritation produced by the smoke of 
the fires over which they are so constantly crouching, they are very 
generally blear-eyed and affected with conjunctivitis. The teeth, 
although very much discoloured, are, as a rule, regular and sound. 
The men have, naturally, only a few black bristles scattered over 
the upper lip and chin; these, however, are carefully evulsed from 
time to time by means of a primitive kind of tweezers consisting of 
two mussel-shells, and very frequently the hair of the eyebrows is 
removed by a similar process. The males appear to pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the dressing of the hair of the head, but the women 
are somewhat more particular, and may frequently be seen employ- 
ing in its arrangement the toothed jaw of a porpoise in lieu of a 
comb. 

Both men and women are very fond of smearing their bodies with 
blubber, and also of daubing their faces and hair with pigments. The 
colours employed for this purpose are four in number—red and 
yellow, which signify friendliness, white, which is the war-paint, 
and black, which is symbolical of grief. These pigments, with the 
exception of black, are furnished by different species of soft earth, 
obtained inland. The black they make by mixing powdered charcoal 
with seal blubber, and the area of its application would seem to vary 
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in proportion to the severity of the bereavement sustained. As a rule, 
the head, face and shoulders only are thus coloured, but on a few 
occasions I have seen the entire body similarly tinted. White is a 
colour used solely by the men, and when a canoe is seen to contain 
only males, naked and painted with this colour, it may be inferred 
that mischief is intended. The two main tribes are subdivided into 
a number of distinct clans, the members of which are constantly 
moving about, and between these nomadic parties hostile encounters 
are of frequent occurrence. These encounters result usually from 
the struggle for food, and the bodies of the killed and of the cap- 
tured are in these instances, as I was informed and as I readily 
believe, invariably eaten. 

Moreover, when driven to extremes by famine during an excep- 
tionally long and cold winter, these wretched people have recourse 
for satisfying their hunger to an expedient so horribly revolting as 
to be well-nigh incredible. The oldest woman is seized upon, dragged 
to a green-wood fire, and held with her mouth and nostrils over the 
smoke, while some of her relatives compress her throat until life 
becomes extinct. The body is then divided and eaten, no portion 
being rejected. The authenticity of this account can hardly be 
doubted, for it rests on the testimony of some of the Fuegians them- 
selves. It was first narrated by “ Jemmy Button,” one of the four 
Fuegians whom Admiral Fitzroy brought home to England, aad 
who was so named because he had been sold by his people for a few 
buttons. This lad learned to speak English very fluently, and he 
gave the above details, which were corroborated by his three com- 
panions. It is, however, but fair to state that Jemmy Button, as 
soon as he had become moderately civilised, expressed his disapproval 
of these proceedings, and added that, rather than again partake of 
such a feast, he would eat his own hands. Mr. Low, the captain 
of a small vessel, who is mentioned in Admiral Fitzroy’s narrative 
of the cruise of the Beagle, had on board for eighteen months a 
Fuegian boy called ‘“‘ Bob” by the sailors. This boy was originally 
taken as a hostage, but was afterwards kept on board as pilot, and 
eventually he was adopted by Mr. Low as his ownson. Bob, during 
the eighteen months which he spent on board, learned to speak English 
fairly well, and one day, during the course of ordinary conversation, 
he gave an account of the horrible custom above described, which 
tallied in all particulars with the independent account given by 
Jemmy Button. Mr. Low’s boy said that he had frequently been an 
eve-witness of such scenes, and he imitated, for the delectation of his 
listeners, the shrieks and groans of the unfortunate victims. He 
added that during such periods of extreme want, the old women, 
well knowing the fate in store for them, would hide themselves in 
the woods, but were quickly discovered and dragged towards the fire, 
begging for mercy from their inhuman relatives. Unlike Jemmy 
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Button, the boy Bob did not appear to regard such proceedings as in 
any degree reprehensible, being much surprised as well as hurt at 
the disgust which his story excited amongst the crew; so much so 
that he could never afterwards be induced to refer to the subject. I] 
mentioned this account to the German captain, and he assured me 
that it was perfectly accurate, and that, furthermore, to his own 
personal knowledge, the same horrible custom prevails at the present 
day. 

The Fuegians are almost never without a fire. Whether squatted 
along the beach, coiled up within their rude dwellings, or paddling 
about in their canoes, they have it always with them. Apparently they 
are only very slightly inured to the climate, and the result of the sur- 
vival of the fittest has failed in this instance to produce even a 
moderately hardy race. The kindling afresh of a fire is seldom 
needed, for even while moving along the shore they carry in their 
hands portions of burning brand. When, however, a fire has been 
allowed to go out, and it has to be kindled afresh while no 
brand is obtainable, they effect their purpose by striking together 
two pieces of iron-pyrites, receiving the spark on a piece of dry 
wood. Whence they derive the iron-pyrites I could not ascertain, 
but it is a very scarce commodity, and is proportionately prized by 
them. 

The disproportion, to which I have referred, as existing between 
the body and the extremities of these people, is to be attributed, in 
part at least, to their habit of constantly crouching over a fire. By 
this constrained position the blood is impeded in its passage to the 
arms and legs, and the trunk receives an undue amount of nutri- 
ment. To the like cause are to be attributed their bent shoulders 
and their excessively protuberant abdomens. Strange to say, even 
the babies are distinctly “ pot-bellied ”—an interesting example of a 
characteristic primarily due to habit becoming hereditary. Another 
noticeable feature in these people is the unequal muscular develop- 
ment of the upper and lower extremities, the arms being fairly 
good, while the legs are veritable “ pipe-shanks,” with very little 
difference in size between thigh and calf. This would seem to result 
from their sedentary mode of life ; the arms are employed in paddling 
the canoes, while the legs perform a minimum of locomotion. A 
distinct subcutaneous layer of fat completely sheaths the bodies of 
men and women alike, performing, presumably, the same function 
for these people as the blubber for the whale. In certain parts, as 
for instance about the chest, the loins, and the hips, this fat forms 
distinct cushions, and its presence gives to the figure of the men 
an effeminate rotundity of outline not seen amongst the inhabitants 
of a warmer zone. 

Their garments are miserably inadequate to the protection of their 
persons against the rigour of the climate. They consist as a rule of 
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small mantles of otter-skin, worn with the fur inwards, laced across 
the breast, and reaching only to about the middle of the back. But 
even this poor protection is rare, and the men invariably take care 
to provide for themselves first. I have repeatedly seen women 
going about absolutely naked, while the wind was blowing so keenly 
as to make our teeth chatter with cold. Once, in Lomas Bay, I beheld 
a sight as pitiable as it is possible to conceive—a woman, quite nude, 
paddling a canoe, and endeavouring to protect with her own person 
from the snow, which was falling in heavy flakes, the naked body of 
her baby, while her lord and master, wrapped in a skin cloak, sat 
warming himself over the fire amidships. 

Amongst the Fuegians, as amongst other savage races, polygamy 
prevails, and the women are regarded as mere slaves to labour for 
their excessively lazy masters. The women have to gather shell-fish, 
tend the fires, build the dwellings, paddle the canoes, dive for sea-eggs, 
and catch the fish. Their method of fishing is exceedingly simple. 
No hook is used, but a piece of bait, generally consisting of seal- 
flesh, is tied to the end of a short string. The fisherwoman leans 
over the side of the canoe and watches until the fish has got a firm 
hold of the bait. Then, before it has time to loosen its teeth from 
the tough morsel, she jerks it clear out of the water, seizes it with 
her disengaged hand, disembowels it with her teeth and strings it 
on a twig preparatory to its being subsequently cured by a process 
of smoking. 

In addition to fighting, the men condescend to do the hunting of 
the seals, porpoises, and otters. In this they are assisted by their 
dogs, small, rough-haired, bushy-tailed little brutes, with pointed 
ears, sharp muzzles, black lips, and altogether a good deal of the 
wolf about them. Whence the Fuegians originally obtained them is 
not known, but it was probably from the Patagonians, who, in their 
turn, would seem to haveobtained them from the early Spanish colonists 
in South America. These Fuegian dogs are wonderfully intelligent, 
and, by penning the game into a confined space, they enable their 
masters to use their spears with effect. They also act as pointers, 
aiding in the capture of a variety of birds which at night sleep along 
the beach or roost among the lower branches of the trees. 

The weapons used by the Fuegians are the sling, the spear, and 
the bow-and-arrow. The sling consists of a circular piece of seal- 
skin, to which are attached two thongs of the same, and the missile 
employed is a rounded pebble. In the use of this weapon the natives 
have attained to a really wonderful degree of dexterity, being able 
to hit an object no bigger than a man’s head from a distance of 
fully thirty yards. The spear handles are about eight feet long, 
and consist of young stems of the winter’s-bark tree. They are 
tipped with sharp pieces of obsidian, and are mainly used for killing 
porpoises and otters, but sometimes also for capturing the larger- 
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sized fish which frequent the kelp. The bow, also fashioned from 
the winter’s bark, is about three and a half feet long, and is strung 
with twisted gut. The arrows are polished, neatly feathered, and 
tipped with barbs of flint or, occasionally, of variously coloured glass. 
The glass from which the arrow-tips are made is supplied by bottles 
obtained from passing vessels, and in fashioning these barbs con- 
siderable ingenuity is displayed, A portion of broken bottle is 
laid upon a flat stone with its edge slightly projecting. Little bits 
of the glass are carefully chipped off, by means of a piece of 
bone, until the requisite shape is obtained, and the tips are then 
fastened to the shaft with fine fibres of seal-gut. In the absence of 
glass the natives employ, as I have said, pieces of flint or other hard 
stone, which they fashion generally to the shape of a barb. In fact 
these people, like the Andaman Islanders, are still in the Stone Age. 
The weapons described are employed for hunting purposes only. In 
warfare, reliance is placed upon rude clubs and heavy stones, which 
are grasped with both hands. 

The canoe is the masterpiece of Fuegian handicraft. It is formed 
of strips of bark, usually five in number, fastened together with 
leather thongs. Its length is about twelve feet, its breadth about 
three feet, and its depth about two feet. Cross pieces extend from 
side to side to preserve the shape, and the floor amidships is covered 
with a layer of hardened clay, upon which a fire is kept burning. 
In propelling the canoes, the natives squat down on the bottom and 
ply their paddles, which are made by lashing a flat piece of wood toa 
rounded handle. The bark of both species of beech-tree is employed 
for making the canoes, and it is obtained chiefly from the Patagonian 
side, where the trees are largest. During the last weeks of autumn 
the bark of these trees becomes so loose as to be readily detached, and 
this, consequently, is the period of the year which the Fuegians 
select for their canoe building. The Patagonians are very hostile 
to the Fuegians, who, consequently, have either to purchase or to 
filch the materials for their crazy crafts. 

Beyond the liberal employment of coloured earths already alluded 
to, there is, as might be anticipated from their unfavourable sur- 
roundings, very little attempt on the part of these people towards 
personal embellishment. In only one instance did I notice anything 
in the shape of an ornament. It was a necklace worn by a young 
girl, one of a party in Beagle Channel, and it constituted, I regret to 
say, her sole apparel. I signified to her my desire to obtain it, and 
tendered as payment a cake of ship’s tobacco, but in vain. Not even 
the addition of a broken penknife to the tobacco could induce the 
girl, although urged by the demonstrative exhortations of her com- 
panions, to part with her treasure; but a small fragment of looking- 
glass turned the scale.in my favour. She had evidently never seen 
anything like it before, and her first sensation on beholding the 
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reflection of her own countenance was manifestly one of fear. This, 
however, quickly yielded to wonder, and it was amusing to watch 
her as she peeped at the back of the piece of glass, just as a kitten 
does under similar circumstances. Finally a placid smile stole over 
her broad face, and she forthwith handed me the ornament—a curi- 
ous thing in its way, consisting of six rows of equally-sized pieces, 
many hundreds in number, of the leg-bones of some birds, strung 
upon seal-gut, 

Concerning the language of the Fuegians various opinions have 
been expressed. Captain Cook compared it to the noise made by a 
man in clearing his throat, whereas Lieutenant Bove of the French 
Navy describes it as “ sweet, pleasant, and full of vowels.” No less 
an authority than Professor Max Miller doubts “ whether, so far as 
sound is concerned, any one would consider Fuegian as inferior to 
English.” Tot homines quot sententiae—to my ear the language 
sounded guttural and abrupt. 

A dictionary or vocabulary of the various dialects, recently com- 
piled by an English missionary, is stated to contain the almost 
incredible number of thirty thousand words! The British and 
Foreign Bible Society undertook, not long ago, the task of translat- 
ing the Holy Book into the principal Fuegian dialect, which is the 
Yahgan, but our own alphabet was found to be quite inadequate for 
representing the various sounds of the language, which is said to 
require at least twenty more vowels than we use, and consequently 
a novel series of signs had to be invented in order to express the 
delicate gradations of sound. 

As these people are totally ignorant of writing and have no 
literature, this vast accumulation of the “ tools of thought” is indeed 
a philological wonder; and it would appear as if this extraordinary 
language is the one solitary heritage of this degraded race from an 
ancestry of much higher civilisation. 

The precise origin of these Fuegians is unknown. They are a race 
in themselves, distinct from all others in appearance, language, customs, 
and beliefs. It is most likely that they are the remnants of a people 
which formerly dwelt in the broad plains of the adjoining continent, 
but were gradually forced farther and farther south by more power- 
ful tribes, until finally they reached the northern shore of the Strait 
of Magellan. Then, finding themselves placed literally “ twixt the 
devil and the deep sea,” they doubtless were forced to cross the 
intervening strip of water as best they could, and so settled in this 
desolate archipelago. The hostility which the Patagonian Indians 
manifest towards these pigmies, even at the present day, would 
seem to be a continuance of this racial warfare. The rigour of the 
climate and the scarcity of proper food are factors sufficient to 
account for their present degenerate condition, the only wonder being 
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that they can continue to exist at all under circumstances so hope- 
lessly adverse. 

Their religion, so far as I have been able to ascertain, is briefly this. 
They believe in a benign spirit which they call Yerri- Yuppon, and in 
an evil spirit which they designate Yaccy-ma. The former is regarded 
as the author of all the good fortune which they enjoy in the way of 
fine weather and a plentiful food supply, and is commonly appealed 
to in adverse circumstances. The latter is believed to be constantly 
roaming about the forests and mountains in the shape of a gigantic 
black man, who knows their every act, hears even the faintest whisper, 
and relentlessly punishes all crimes. From him there is no possible 
escape, and his punishment almost invariably, in their belief, takes 
the form of unpropitious weather. Their ideas concerning crime 
are very peculiar. Murder, at least of one of their own clan, is 
regarded as a very heinous offence, and, strangely enough, the 
killing of immature birds is likewise almost universally held by 
them as certain to be followed by. severe retribution. Each tribe 
has a “ Doctor Wizard,” or medicine man, who exercises extraordinary 
influence, and is credited with the possession of unlimited powers 
of magic and prophecy. This individual, as might be expected, 
is invariably the most cunning, the most unscrupulous, and the most 
unmanageable member of the entire tribe. The natives, as a body, 
are exceedingly superstitious, attaching the greatest importance to 
dreams and omens, which are interpreted by the said wizard. A 
very remarkable instance of this superstitious belief in dreams is 
furnished by an incident in the life of Jemmy Button. This youth, 
while on his voyage to England, announced one morning that 
during the preceding night he had had a visit from three of his 
own countrymen, who came to tell him of the death of his father. 
No explanations, and no amount of incredulity on the part of the 
ship’s crew could shake his belief in the truth of this dream or 
vision. On returning to his native land Jemmy Button was met by 
all the members of his family except his father, who had died some 
months previously, a fact to which Jemmy did not omit significantly 
to draw the attention of his European friends. 

The method adopted by these Fuegian tribes for disposing of their 
dead is very simple. The bodies are wrapped up in skins, and are 
carried a long way into the densest parts of the forests. The corpse 
is there deposited upon some broken boughs, or upon pieces of solid 
wood, and is covered over with a great heap of branches. This com- 
pletes the burial, and the greatest aversion is displayed by the 
survivors to any subsequent reference to the deceased. The tribes 
inhabiting the southern portion of central Fuegia occasionally, it is 
true, bury their dead in caves, digging a rude, shallow grave in each 
case; but this is an exceptional distinction, and one reserved for 
chiefs and doctor wizards exclusively. 
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‘That these people believe in a superior order of beings appears to 
be certain, but that they have any notion of a future state is 
improbable, especially in view of their conviction that each crime is 
followed in this life by its appropriate punishment at the hands of 
the omniscient Yaccy-ma. 

The Fuegians subsist mainly upon shell-fish, which they roughly 
cook by placing them upon a fire for a few minutes. Great heaps 
of shells, piled up near the ashes of extinct fires, are to be found in 
almost all the sheltered inlets and bays along the coast, and mark 
the positions of former encampments. This poor diet is supplemented 
by berries, and by a peculiar species of fungus allied to the morell, 
which grows in abundance upon the bark of the beech-trees. An 
occasional meal of fish, or the rank flesh of a sea-bird is the only 
change from this meagre and unwholesome food, except in the rare 
event of the killing of a seal or porpoise. Then, indeed, they hold a 
feast, gorging themselves with their favourite blubber, and not 
omitting to plentifully besmear their persons with the same. 

Fixed habitations they have none. Wherever a plentiful supply 
of mussels is found, there the women erect a species of rude shelter 
in the nature of a wigwam or arbour. Its censtruction is exceed- 
ingly primitive. A number of branches are planted circularly 
in the ground, and their tops are tied together with a piece of 
bark. This rude, beehive-shaped structure is partially thatched 
with some leafy twigs on the side facing the wind; a fire is 
lighted in the interior, and the habitation is complete. In summer 
and winter, fair weather and foul, the Fuegians dwell in these 
smoky arbours, huddled together like swine upon the damp floor, 
and exposed to all the vicissitudes of a most cruel climate. 
Their condition is, indeed, wretched in the extreme. Condemned to 
live in an archipelago of mountain tops, which are covered with 
snow for ten months in the year, and are swept by perpetual 
gales, their life is a constant struggle for the obtaining of sufficient 
food to keep body and soul together. Ignorant of tillage, which, 
however, would profit them little in such a country, where there is 
scarcely an acre of flat ground, and not sufficient sunshine to ripen 
any cereal, they lead a nomad existence, wandering along the shores 
in small parties in search of their wretched sustenance ; “‘ biding the 
pelting of the pitiless storm” in a state of almost complete nudity, 
and with no domestic ties other than bind a hard-worked and ill- 
used slave to a merciless and brutal taskmaster. Surely on this 
wide earth there are no people so cruelly circumstanced and so 
utterly devoid even of the meanest pleasures of existence as these 
miserable inhabitants of the Land of Fire. 

D. R. O’SuLiivan. 












































THE DEARNESS OF “CHEAP” LABOUR. 


THE general increase in the remuneration of labour, which has 
taken place during the last three years throughout the length and 
breadth of the Kingdom, has been witnessed by social reformers of 
every class with profound satisfaction. At the same time, the fact 
that British trade, upon the prosperity of which the welfare of all 
sections of the community alike depends, is at the present moment 
severely harassed by foreign competition, is undeniable; and since 
many of our rivals have at their command labour remunerated upon 
a much lower scale than that prevalent in this country, it is not 
surprising that it should be asked: What chance can we hope to 
possess of holding our own in the contest for commercial supremacy 
if we go on steadily augmenting our wages-bill, while our com- 
petitors enjoy the advantage of cheap labour? To this question, 
however, it is proper to oppose another: Is it an advantage toa 
nation that its workers are ill paid? in other words, is low-paid 
labour really cheap ? 

The fallacy of the supposition that high wages necessarily involve 
a high labour-cost was pointed out more than a century ago by Adam 
Smith, who declared that ‘‘ the wages of labour are the encourage- 
ment of industry, which, like every other human quality, improves 
in proportion to the encouragement it receives.”’ Later on, McCulloch 
expressly denied that the payment of high wages constituted any 
disadvantage in commercial competition; while Senior showed that, 
although the French manufacturers paid much lower wages than the 
English, yet the cost of production was decidedly higher in France 
than in England. Still more copious proofs of the dearness of cheap 
labour were adduced by Lord Brassey, whose father, the great con- 
tractor, in carrying on extensive works in all parts of the world, had 
employed in turn many different kinds of labour remunerated upon 
very various scales, from the highest to the lowest. But Lord 
Brassey's Work and Wages was published twenty years ago; and 
since, in a question of so much importance as this, fresh facts are 
especially valuable, it may not be amiss to apply to its consideration 
the test of more recent experience. 

Beginning with those industries in which the labour employed is 
of the coarsest kind, muscular exertion unaided by machinery being 
the main factor in production, the fact that in coal mining high 
earnings, as a rule, go hand in hand with low cost of production 
appears very plainly from a table given in a valuable work lately 
published by the distinguished American expert, Mr. Schoenhof 
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(The Economy of High Wages, Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London) :— 


Yearly Earnings. | Wages per Ton. | 
State. bile | 

1880. 1890. 1880. | 1890. 

Dollars. Dollars. Cents. Cents. 

Tennessee . we 332 392 68 82 
Kentucky . « | 261 334 | 73 70 
West Virginia . | 295 391 72 | 60 
— i. 320 352 86 | 69 
Illinois : La 382 357 | 99 | 69 | 





| | | 
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If, again, availing ourselves of figures placed before the Labour 
Commission by Mr. J. 8. Jeans, Secretary of the British Iron Trade 
Association, we compare the conditions under which coal is mined in 
the United States and in Belgium respectively, we shall find that, 
although the average annual earnings of all persons employed are in 
America more than double those received in Belgium, yet the labour- 
cost of each ton raised is lower in the American than in the Belgian 
mines, a difference of more than 8} per cent. existing in favour of 
the country employing “dear” labour. 

Proceeding to examine the facts in relation to the manufacture of 
pig iron (an industry in which, although the character of the raw 
materials used, the dimensions of the blast-furnace, the pressure of 
the blast, and other similar considerations have to be taken into 
account, yet the cost of production depends to a very considerable 
extent upon the efficiency of the labour employed), we learn from a 
book on The Principles of the Manufacture of Iron and Steel, written 
by the great ironmaster, Sir Lowthian Bell, that the expenditure in 
wages incurred in producing one ton of pig-iron is seldom smaller 
in Germany than in England, though the Cleveland ironmasters pay 
wages from 35 to 40 per cent. higher than the German employers.* 
Still stronger proof of the superior efficiency of well-paid labour is 
afforded by the figures, founded on the accounts of an American 
blast-furnace, which are given in Mr. Atkinson’s Distribution of Pro- 
ducts, and which prove that, as between the two periods, 1860—1864 
and 1875—1879, the cost in wages for each ton smelted exhibited a 
decrease of 14 per cent., while the annual earnings of each man 
employed had increased 37°68 per cent., and his output had aug- 
mented at the rate of no less than 55:82 per cent. Turning back to 
the pages of Mr. Schoenhof’s book, we find that this very careful 

(1) In 1878 (six years before the publication of Sir L. Bell’s book) a German com- 
mission reported that the cost in wages of the daily output of a German blast-furnace 


was 145°77 marks, while the labour-cost of the same quantity of pig-iron in the Cleve- 
land works was only 115°77 marks. 
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author, basing his statement on actual working accounts, informs us 
that the labour-cost of making a ton of pig-iron is less by 1s. 94d. in 
Pittsburg than at Middlesborough, and this though the English work- 
man receives wages lower by about 40 per cent. than his American 
compeer. Nor is the superiority of “dear” labour less patent when 
we compare with each other the different parts of the American 
Republic. For, in a recent report of the United States Commissioner 
of Labour it is stated that, while in the Southern States, where a man’s 
earnings are upon a relatively low scale, ranging from 10-5 to 12:1 
cents per hour, fourteen out of a total of twenty-one establishments 
show an output of less than -08 of a ton per man per hour, and of the 
remaining seven, five have an output of under -10, in the northern 
districts, in which labour receives a higher remuneration, out of 
fifty-five establishments, paying wages of from 11-1 cents to 18-7 
cents per hour, no less than forty-three can show an output of ‘08 of 
a, ton per man per hour or more, twenty-six of these producing at the 
rate of -10 of a ton per man per hour and upwards; so that the 
efficiency of the labour employed is seen to rise in direct proportion 
to its increased remuneration. 

So far we have been dealing with industries in which the 
labour of the workman receives no assistance, or only a minimum of 
assistance, from machinery. In most forms of modern industry the 
abundant use of machinery, especially of machinery driven by motive 
power, plays an important part; and in this connection it is of im- 
portance to remark that, while the judicious adoption of mechanical 
improvements constitutes a very potent means of keeping down the 
cost of production, nothing so strongly tends to promote the intro- 
duction of perfected machinery as the prevalence of high wages. It 
might, indeed, appear natural to suppose that the desire of manu- 
facturers to increase their profits would, of itself, suffice to induce 
them to diminish the cost of production by introducing machinery 
wherever possible. But, as a matter of fact, so long as an em- 
ployer can get his labour “cheap,” he does not bother his head 
about labour-saving appliances. Thus, it was only after the Gas 
Light and Coke Company had been obliged to concede the demand 
made by their men for the introduction of an eight-hours work- 
ing-day, and had thereby incurred an extra expenditure in wages 
of £70,000 a year, that these employers thought of adopting 
machinery for the purpose of drawing and charging their retorts; 
nor, until their coal-porters insisted on having their wages raised 
very considerably, did the Company begin to make use of mechanical 
appliances, which now enable them to get the work done at a rate 
ower even than what it had cost them before this demand for 
increased wages was made. There can be no question that the high 
remuneration of labour affords a most valuable stimulus to the 
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energy and the inventiveness of employers; while obsolete and waste- 
ful methods of production will be observed to prevail where low 
wages are the rule. 

In many English industries the pressure of our relatively high 
wage-scale has been sufficient to secure the adoption of methods of 
production greatly superior, at any rate, to those prevalent in the 
Continental workshops. Yet even in these industries the still higher 
rates of wages current in the United States have led to the intro- 
duction of appliances in a notable degree more perfect than those 
used here. Thus, in the manufacture of rails, Mr. Schoenhof tells 
us, that much of the work, which at Middlesborough and Darlington 
is done by simple manual labour, is in the United States performed 
by automatic appliances, the consequence being that the American 
employer is able to give his men two-thirds more pay than his 
English rival, and is nevertheless in a position to turn out his rails 
at an expense for labour less by over 17 per cent. than the labour- 
cost in this country. But it is when we come to those English 
industries in which wages are but little above starvation point 
that the stagnation prevalent wherever manufacturers enjoy “ the 
advantage of cheap labour’ is most plainly visible. Take, for 
example, the nail-making trade carried on in the Midlands, a trade 
the condition of which has long been a disgrace to the fair name of 
English industry. In 1713 (as we learn from Mr. W. A. 8. Hewins’ 
English Trade and Finance) the nailers worked from four o’clock on 
Monday morning until late on Saturday night for 3s.a week. In 
1842 a nail manufacturer told a Committee of the House of 
Commons that only an exceptionally good man could earn as much 
as 17s. or 17s. 6d. in a week of seventy hours, while inferior work- 
men got as little as 4s. 6d. The evidence taken by the Sweating 
System Committee in 1889 showed that a man and his wife can only 
earn between them from 10s. to 17s. in a busy week, and average 
much less ; for in some weeks they get no work at all. Much of the 
work is done in wretched hovels, often under most insanitary condi- 
tions; and many of the women injure themselves in a grave manner 
by the use of the heavy “ oliver,”’ employed in cutting the cold iron— 
a clumsy spring-tilt hammer trying the strength of the worker to the 
utmost extent. But in America, as Mr. Schoenhof proves, the manu- 
facturers, availing themselves of the best methods and the most 
improved machinery, are able to turn out nails at one half the labour- 
cost incurred in England, and that although the American work- 
man receives wages fully ten times as high as those of our Dudley 
nail-makers. 

The instance just cited may be taken as an extreme case of the 
pernicious effect of low wages in checking the legitimate economic 
evolution of a manufacturing industry. But, in truth, the condi- 
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tions under which our nail trade is carried on, with its retention of 
wasteful and vicious methods of production, with its domestic work- 
shops, with that irregularity of employment which is the invariable 
accompaniment of the domestic, as distinguished from the factory 
system, with its multiplication of little masters and of middlemen 
(“ foggers”’) buying the output of the scattered forges to sell it to 
the “ manufacturer,’’ who manufactures nothing but re-vends to the 
dealers—all these conditions are present in each and every one of 
those numerous “ sweated ”’ industries, the evils prevalent in which 
have, ever since Mr. Burnett, the Labour Correspondent of the Board 
of Trade, made his famous report on the Sweating System in 1887, 
received (with such small results in regard to the improvement of 
the position of the unfortunate ‘“‘sweatees”’) so large a share of 
public attention. The horrors of “the sweating system” in the 
clothing trades were so fully exposed before the Lords’ Committee 
that it were needless to describe them here. But what it may be 
useful to point out with all possible distinctness is, that the real 
reason why these horrors exist is simply that the employers in these 
sweated trades have, in the absence of that invaluable stimulus 
which the pressure of high wages can alone adequately supply, reso- 
lutely set their faces against the adoption of improved methods of 
manufacture. Of course, if one were to ask a wholesale tailor who 
gets his garments made up under “ the sweating system,” he would 
tell you that the keenness of competition makes it out of the ques- 
tion that the workers should receive better pay than at present ; 
“ without losing the trade altogether,” he will say, ‘“ it is impossible 
to increase the cost of production.” But if the manufacturers, who 
ask us to believe that the retention of “the sweating system” is 
an economic necessity, would only muster up sufficient energy to 
erect proper factories provided with improved machinery run by 
steam power, then, with suitable organization, they would find it 
perfectly feasible to sell their goods as cheap as ever, and yet to 
pay decent wages to their workpeople. This is no wild hypothesis: 
the thing is actually done. In the metropolis the wholesale clothing 
firms, having at their command a boundless supply of “‘cheap”’ labour, 
have (with very few exceptions) steadfastly declined to avail them- 
selves of modern appliances, preferring to send their work out to be 
done in the slum work-rooms of East London under the worst 
possible industrial conditions. But in the provinces (at Leeds, for 
example) there are magnificent tailoring factories in which the pay 
and the conditions of labour are incomparably superior to those 
prevalent in the metropolis, and which nevertheless find themselves 
easily able to keep pace with the “ sweating-dens”’ in the race for 
cheapness of production. What is true to-day of the tailoring trade 
was, until a short time back, no less true of the boot trade, as carried 
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‘ on in that pet paradise of the purchasers of cheap and nasty labour, 
the East-end of London. Prior to the strike against “ the sweating- 
system” which took place in April, 1890, the London manufacturers 
used to send their boots out (to be “ finished ”) to “‘sweating-masters ” 
who got the work done in noisome garrets and cellars by men work- 
ing eighteen hours out of the twenty-four at a wage of about three- 
pence per hour. It was in vain to remind the London manufac- 
turers that in the American factories, as had been conclusively estab- 
lished by Mr. Schoenhof’s Consular Report of August, 1888, the very 
same processes were being performed by men in receipt of high 
wages, but assisted by the most efficient power-driven machinery, 
actually at a lower cost than in the Brick Lane “ sweating-dens.”’ 
So long as these employers were able to get their labour “cheap,” so 
long did they stick to their obsolete methods of production. Now, 
entirely as a result of the pressure applied and maintained by the 
operatives, who have insisted that low cost of production shall no 
longer be secured by means of the oppression of the workers, the 
American machines have been freely introduced both in London 
and in the provinces, and no one to-day could venture to assert 
that the “cheapness” of sweated labour is essential to enable the 
English boot manufacturers to compete successfully with their foreign 
rivals. 

That high wages are invaluable as an incentive to the introduction 
of the most economical methods of working and, in particular, to 
the free use of machinery, is clear; nor should it be forgotten that, 
when once machinery is introduced, the strongest reason exists 
why the employer, in furtherance of his own interests, should 
pay his hands upon the highest possible scale. For, while it is 
obvious that, the heavier the standing charges for plant, the more 
necessary does it become for the manufacturer who wants to keep 
down the cost of production, to see that his “ hands” get the utmost 
possible out of the machinery, it is demonstrable that, in the long 
run, it is the best-paid operatives who obtain the largest output from 
machinery of any kind. 

No better proof of the direct influence which high wages exercise 
upon the productivity of machinery could be given than that which 
is afforded by the history of our great textile trades. If we go back 
to the first years of the century, we shall find the gradual rise in 
wages accompanied by a steady increase in the efficiency of the 
operatives. Thus, while (as was proved in 1833 to the Committee 
on Manufactures) in 1804 an operative spinning fine cotton (‘ 200’s”) 
turned out no more than nine pounds of yarn in a week of seventy- 
four to eighty hours, earning, after paying his assistants (“‘piecers’’), 
a net wage of 36s. 6d., in 1833 the output of a man employed (on 
similar work) for only sixty-nine hours in the week, was no less than 
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nineteen pounds, and his net wage was 42s. 9d.'_ It was shown - 
before the Committee on Artisans and Machinery which sat in 1824 
and 1825 that, while the earnings of English cotton-spinners 
were double those paid to French operatives, the Englishman got 
twice as much off a given number of spindles as the Frenchman. 
In 1836 Ure, in his work on Zhe Cotton Manufacture, said that the 
daily output of 800 spindles when spinning “ 40’s ” was sixty-six 
pounds in England, but only forty-eight in France. But let us skip 
fifty years or so and come to the present day. The Lancashire of 
1892 is even further in advance of the Lancashire of 1836 than the 
Lancashire of 1836 was ahead of the France of that date. For, if 
we compare the figures given by Ure with those contained in the 
excellent study of the cotton trade which has recently proceeded 
from the pen of that competent economist, Dr. von Schulze-Gaever- 
nitz (Der Grossbetrieb, Leipsic, Duncker and Humblot), we shall find 
that the work which in 18386 it took 508 of our operatives (spinners 
and piecers) to perform is now done by 97 only. To give an accu- 
rate idea of the superiority of the British cotton-spinner of to-day 
over his foreign compeers would scarcely be possible without entering 
into the technical details of the manufacture ina manner impractic- 
able on the present occasion. Buta few salient points may usefully 
be mentioned. While (as Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz states) in 
many of the German mills it takes five “ hands ”’ to tend one pair of 
self-actor mules with only 1,300 spindles, and while even in some of 
the best German factories the same number of operatives is required 
to tend 2,000 spindles, in Lancashire (although we run our machinery 
faster than the Germans) a pair of mules with 2,000 spindles is 
worked by one spinner with only two assistants. Another matter 
well worthy of notice (since the amount of supervision required by 
a workman is not only an important element in regard to cost of 
production, but also an excellent test of his industrial efficiency) is 
the fact that, while in the smaller German mills there is one over- 
looker to 3,000 or 4,000 spindles, and in the best German factories 
one overlooker to 10,000—20,000 spindles, we in England require 
only one overlooker for from 60,000 to 80,000 spindles. Now let us 
turn to the comparison of the work of English and foreign opera- 
tives given by Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz (his figures relating to 
the manufacture of “ 36’s twist ’’) :— 
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(1) The figures in the text relate to the earnings of men spinning fine cotton; the 
average earnings of a Manchester spinner in 1833 were (according to Ure) 27s. a week. 
The expression, ‘‘ 200’s,’’ denotes the number of hanks (each hank being 840 yards) in 
one pound weight of yarn spun. 
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This table speaks for itself. If we contrast the first with the last 
of these rows of figures, and remark that, while the rate of pay (per 
hour) in the German mill is lower in the case of spinners by over 
120, and in the case of their assistants by about 100 per cent. than 
that received by the Oldham operatives, the labour-cost is nearly 40 
per cent. higher in Germany than in Lancashire, we shall not fail to 
see how great is the disadvantage to our foreign rivals of that 
“cheap” labour which is, in truth, so extravagantly dear. 

What is true of cotton-spinning is no less true of cotton-weaving. 
The well-fed English weaver can without difficulty look after four 
looms, and can with the aid of a juvenile assistant (‘ tenter””) manage 
as many as six. But, as Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz tells us, not- 
withstanding that the Continental manufacturers run their looms 
from 20 to 30 per cent. slower than ours are worked, in Mul- 
house and in Switzerland each weaver can only tend three, and 
in Germany you will seldom see a weaver able to tend more than 
two looms. The effect of the superiority of the English operatives 
upon the cost of production is shown by the fact that, although the 
rate of remuneration of our English weavers is about 100 per cent. 
higher than that received by the Swiss and German “ hands,” yet we 
are able to tnrn out cotton cloth at a labour-cost distinctly lower 
than that which obtains in Switzerland and Germany.' 

It is, of course, impracticable within the limits of this paper to 
extend our inquiry into the relative effects of high and low wages 

(1) From the figures given in a pamphlet on Influences bearing on Production, written 


in 1888 by Mr. Schoenhof, it would appear that the difference in labour-cost in favour 
of England as against Switzerland and Germany is about 9 per cent. 
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upon cost of production so as to deal fully with the whole of the 
textile industries. But let us take just a glance at the facts in 
relation to the woollen trade. It is well known that the wages paid 
to the operatives in our woollen industry are, to a marked extent, 
lower than those received by the “hands” employed in our cotton 
mills. According to the evidence given before the Labour Commis. 
sion by a Bradford woollen manufacturer, an adult spinner (at Brad- 
ford the spinning is done by women) earns from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
a week, or if specially skilful from 10s. to 11s. 6d.; while women 
engaged in weaving are said, by one Bradford employer, to be able 
to earn 16s. 8d. in a good week, and, by another, to average 
12s. 72d. a week throughout the year, a representative of the trade 
union assuring the Commission that their average earnings from year 
to year are only about 9s. aweek. The warp-dressers in the woollen 
trade (mostly males) are shown to earn, if fully employed, 25s. to 28s, 
a week. Contrasting with these figures the earnings in the cotton 
trade we find that a first-rate cotton weaver, whether female or male, 
can earn from 28s. to 30s. in a week, the earnings of a “hand” of 
average competence being 20s. a week, while the weekly earnings of 
cotton spinners average 35s., andin somecases much exceed thisamount. 
Now, the point of interest for us is that, while, on the one hand, 
this country is at the head of the world so far as the manufacture of 
cotton goods is concerned, and sends its cotton yarns and cloths into 
all parts of the globe, on the other hand, in respect to woollen goods, 
such as are made at Bradford, we are totally unable to face foreign 
competition in the outside markets, the trade being carried on upon 
a relatively minute scale for the home market only. It is true that 
the splendid specialities of the Huddersfield manufacturers go all 
over the world, and nowhere meet their superior. But, then, the 
wages paid at Huddersfield are much higher than those paid in the 
other woollen-manufacturing districts; a female weaver, for example, 
at Huddersfield being able to earn about 12 per cent. more than a 
woman weaver at Bradford, while in the case of male operatives a 
difference of nearly 50 per cent. exists in favour of the Hudders- 
field weaver. 

If the facts just adduced in respect to the woollen trade suggest, 
as they must, the inference that it is in no small measure to the 
inadequate remuneration of the employees engaged in this branch of 
manufacture that we owe our inability to secure a leading position 
in the contest for commercial supremacy, still more strongly does 
this conclusion force itself upon us in regard to the silk industry. 
For, while the wages received by our silk-weavers are, as a rule, 
much lower even than those current in our woollen trade, the German 
silk manufacturers, who (as is clearly proved by the figures given 


by Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz and by Mr. Schoenhof, and by the 
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evidence before the Labour Commission) pay much higher wages 
than our employers, are not merely level with their English com- 
petitors, but have so completely distanced us that we are out of the 
race altogether. 

Enough has now been said fully to justify the assertion that, 
whatever be the difficulties with which our manufacturers have to 
contend—and that these difficulties are manifold and grave no one 
acquainted with the facts will deny—the comparatively low rate of 
wages obtaining in other countries cannot with propriety be reckoned 
among the obstacles to the success of English enterprise. On the 
contrary, the higher remuneration which our workpeople receive, 
accompanied, as the higher remuneration of labour invariably is, at 
once by the superior proficiency of the operatives and by the superior 
efficiency of the methods of production, creates for English, as 
compared with foreign industry, advantages of the most precious 
character. Wanton, indeed, would be the folly which, by reducing 
the well-earned wages of our skilful and energetic workpeople, 
would imperil the retention of these advantages! It is scarcely too 
much to say that the most serious danger which British trade has 
at this moment to encounter, arises from the improvement which is 
taking place on all sides in the position of the workpeople in rival 
countries. In Germany wages are every day higher ; and with the 
increase in its remuneration the productivity of German labour is 
by slow but steady steps concurrently advancing. Even the wide 
gulf which separates the English from the Indian cotton-spinner is 
being rapidly narrowed. Not long ago it was shown that it took 
six of the Bombay native mill-hands to do as much work as one 
Lancashire operative. But within the last few years the remunera- 
tion of the Indian operative has risen from 30 to 40 per’ cent., while 
his industrial efficiency has nearly doubled itself. 

Under these circumstances it must be clear that the true line of 
deliverance for our English industries, hard-pressed as these indus- 
tries unquestionably are by foreign competition, is to be found in the 
augmentation rather than in the diminution of the wages of English 
labour. Of all conceivable ways of combating foreign competition, 
the lowering of the English wage-standard would be the very worst. 
This would, in short, be a mere quack remedy impotent to cure and 
certain to aggravate the disease. Among economic axioms there is 
none which deserves a greater measure of respect than the profound 
truth that “the labourer is worthy of his hire.” The belief in the 
“‘cheapness”’ of ill-paid labour is the most dangerous of all delu- 
sions. In very deed “cheap” labour is of all things in the world 
the most dear, 
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MICHELANGELO. 


Ware we are yet charmed with Mr. John Addington Symonds’ 
rendering of Cellini’s autobiography into English, and before some 
of us have been able to digest his essays and his account of Carlo 
Gozzi, the accomplished translator of Michelangelo’s sonnets has 
now, with the versatility which is characteristical of him, given to 
the world a most brilliant essay on the life of the great Floren- 
tine, the latest in a series of lives, published within the last 
hundred years. The earliest of these biographies, by Richard 
Duppa, appeared in 1806. This writer, in his attitude towards 
Michelangelo, carried on the tradition of Reynolds and the Acade- 
micians; by reason of which, and by his uncritical methods, he 
belongs rather to the last, than to the present, century. In 1857 
appeared John Samuel Harford’s life ; and in 1863 Hermann Grimm 
completed the first edition of his famous work, in which is com- 
menced the critical study of the life and works of Michelangelo. In 
the connection, which he illustrates, between the events of Michel- 
angelo’s life, and the political events contemporary with these, this 
writer has much in common with Harford; but in his methods, and 
in the collections of original documents upon which he founded the 
biography, he stands alone. Meanwhile, the Casa Buonarroti, with its 
treasures and archives, was bequeathed by the Cavaliere Cosimo to the 
city of Florence, in 1858. By the will containing this bequest, all 
access to the archives was strictly refused, even to the learned : but this 
condition was early set aside in 1863, when Cesare Guasti pub- 
lished, for the first time, from manuscripts preserved there and in 
the Vatican Library, the actual text of Michelangelo’s poems ; thereby 
exposing “ the pious fraud ” of the younger Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
who had obscured much of their meaning, in his anxiety for the 
reputation of his illustrious ancestor. This condition of secrecy was 
again set aside, on the occasion of the fourth centenary of Michel- 
angelo’s birth, in 1875, when a collection of his letters and his con- 
tracts was compiled by Gaetano Milanesi; and, for a third time, when 
Aurelio Gotti was permitted the free use of its papers, in writing the 
life, which was published in the same year at Florence. This work, 
although it is open to much criticism, greatly added to the evidences 
upon which an accurate study of the master must be founded. It forms 
the basis of the life by Charles Heath Wilson, published in 1876 ; but 
the remarks and criticisms of Michelangelo’s works in painting and 
sculpture, which this writer added to his original, are among the 
most valuable portions of his work. This is the last work of impor- 
tance, which has appeared in English, previous to Mr. Symonds’ 
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volumes: but I must not omit to mention the essay, by Mr. Pater, 
upon the poetry of Michelangelo, which first appeared in 1871. 
Although certain opinions advanced in this essay may appear over 
subtilised to the sculptor, or to the painter, they do not really detract 
from the value of the most intimate, delicate, and scholarly appre- 
hension of the art of this master, which has yet been committed to 
writing. This essay illustrates, with a rare felicity, the subtle use 
of that one quality which finally justifies criticism ; and the futility of 
such utterances as Mr. Ruskin made in his comparison of the 
Florentine with Tintoret. Magica Sympathiae ! no less a charm than 
that could guide a critic through the complexities of a history so 
vast, and so difficult, as that of Michelangelo’s life. The value of 
critical writing, as Mr. Pater has observed, lies not always in the 
event, but by the way. 

Since the appearance of Heath Wilson’s life, the publication of 
certain works has occasioned the necessity for much weighty criticism. 
The apologies of Guasti, Milanesi, and Gotti, for certain traits in 
the character of Michelangelo, following the expurgations of his 
poems by his grand-nephew, and the condition under which the 
bequest of the Buonarroti archives was made to Florence, had 
no doubt suggested the adverse criticisms made by Anton 
Springer in his Raffael und Michelangelo, published in 1883, and 
the still more dangerous theories advanced by Carlo Parlagreco 
in his study of the master in 1888, and twice repeated by the 
psychologist Lombroso in Italian, and once in English, with more 
reticence, by Mr. Nisbet. The antagonism of these extreme views 
could not but indicate the necessity of a more conclusive criticism of 
the character and personal history of the master than that set forth 
by his apologists on the one hand, and by his detractors on the other; 
but as yet the materials for such a criticism remained inaccessible. 
In 1890 a further and important portion of the Buonarroti archives 
was given to the world, from the transcript of Milanesi, in the 
letters addressed to Michelangelo by Sebastiano del Piombo; but 
nothing less than the free access to the entire collections of that 
museum could serve the purposes of a biographer seeking to establish 
a fuller criticism. Among all that had been written concerning this 
extraordinary master (and the immense quantity of such writing 
may be surmised by a glance into the bibliography of Passerini) 
adequate criticism of his paintings and of his sculpture had alone 
been accomplished: the criticism of his character and his personal 
history, especially as these concern and interpret his poems, and the 
criticism of his works in architecture, remained to be written. 

With a just sense of this dilemma, Mr. Symonds began his life of 
Michelangelo—the conclusion, as he himself tells us, of thirty years 
of study and sustained interest in the great Florentine. His repu- 
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tation as the historian of the Italian Renaissance, and as the trans- 
lator of the sonnets, prevailed, and he obtained permission of the 
Italian Government to examine and copy the archives in the Casa 
Buonarroti, without which it might have been difficult to altogether 
apologise for the publication of another life of the master. Unlike 
Hermann Grimm and the English writers, who preceded him, 
Mr. Symonds has sought to avoid digressions into contemporary 
Italian history, or into comparative artistic criticism. His purpose 
has been to give ‘‘a fairly complete account ”’ of Michelangelo’s life 
works, to illustrate his personality ; and the method which he has 
adopted in the narrative portions of his book is a happy one. 
*‘ Wherever I could, I made him tell his own tale by presenting 
original letters and memoranda; also, whenever exigencies of the 
narrative permitted, I used the language of his earliest biographers, 
Condivi and Vasari.” With what felicity Mr. Symonds is able to 
translate such documents, his rendering of Cellini’s autobiography 
has already proved to us; but the endeavour, in which he has so 
well succeeded, to retain the spirit of these originals, has suggested 
to him, that a certain continuity of style might be wanting to 
his work; the gravity of the Italian sentences not always har- 
monising with the easy modern phrases, of which he is so assured a 
master. The energy and immense vitality of Mr. Symonds, which 
occasion his fluent manner, and his innumerable studies, lead 
him sometimes to use hyperbolical expressions, which are not 
always as effective as those which might come of a less energetic 
manner of writing. Thus, for example, after he has justly observed 
that the torso of the David is not in scale with the enormous hands 
and feet—“that he wants at least two years to become a fully 
developed man”; Mr. Symonds adds: the statue, “to state the 
matter frankly, is a colossal hobbledehoy.” This surely approaches 
to what an exquisite and delicate writer of the last century was 
pleased to call “the frigid of Demetrius Phalereus’’: and an expres- 
sion of this kind distracts the attention from the thought which it 
would convey. Again, speaking of the Night and the Dawn in the 
Laurentian sacristy ; “‘ Both of these women,” he observes, “ are large 
and brawny, unlike the Fates of Phidias, in their muscular maturity ” ; 
and elsewhere: “The Night, for whom no symbolism of maturity 
was needed, is a woman who has passed through many pregnancies. 
Those deeply-delved wrinkles on the vast and flaccid abdomen 
sufficiently indicate this.” The recurrence of such phrases some- 
times suggests the fear, that Mr. Symonds is occasionally less in 
sympathy with his subject than he himself is aware. How just, and how 
impressive in its gravity and reticence, is the sentence of Fuseli con- 
cerning this very matter: ‘“ His women are moulds of generation.” 
The dignity of the phrase is agreeable to the grandeur of the originals. 
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Perhaps, also, the want of some practical acquaintance with the 
decorative arts, occasionally colours his remarks with a kind of mis- 
understanding ; and the felicity which he evinces in dealing with 
the character and the poetry of Michelangelo, is not always sustained 
when he approaches the sculpture, the painting, the architecture of 
the master. But to say this is no more than to say, that Mr. 
Symonds writes rather as the master of letters and of “ psychology,” 
which all the world knows him to be, than asa mere craftsman. Yet 
his artistic criticisms, so often valuable in themselves, are always 
suggestive to the student; and the insight by which he brings 
one document to bear upon another is sustained throughout his 
work. 

Passing over the earlier pages of his book, Mr. Symonds’ account 
of the tomb of Julius, and of the various contracts for its execution, 
arrests one’s attention. Aided by a reconstruction of its design by 
Professor Middleton, of Cambridge, from two drawings at Florence 
and Berlin, this account of the tomb, although it does not explain 
away the whole of the many discrepancies, which attend what Mr. 
Symonds calls “the tragedy” of this sepulchre, yet throws much 
light upon the history of that ill-fated masterpiece. In the following 
chapter, his description of the frescoes on the vault of the Sistine affords 
him an occasion for a series of digressions, in which he discusses the 
principal traits of Michelangelo’s painting and sculpture. In his 
inquiry as to what influences went to form the peculiar manner of 
Michelangelo, Mr. Symonds notices at some length what Vasari had 
observed ; the imitation, in the Sistine, of certain methods and con- 
ceptions, which Luca Signorelli employed in designing the frescoes at 
Orvieto. But the influence of another master, an influence which is 
equally remarkable with that of the Cortonese painter, is not remarked 
in these pages. It was from above the portals of that doorway, which 
Jacopo della Quercia had erected in the vast unfinished front of San 
Petronio, at Bologna, that the Bentivogli cast down the statue of 
Julius II., scarcely three years after its erection by Michelangelo. 
The faces of the principal pilasters of this doorway are enriched by 
a series of panels, carved with stories in relief, which, both in their 
subjects and in their treatment, anticipate the frescoes of the Sistine. 
The events which these panels present may well have suggested 
that series of subjects by which the scheme of salvation is far more 
elaborately, and profoundly, set forth on the vault of the Pope’s chapel. 
Each of the pilasters, in Jacopo della Quercia’s work, contains five 
panels. The subjects carved upon the first of these are: the creation 
of Adam ; the creation of Eve; the temptation of Eve; the expul- 
sion from Paradise; the curse of Man. Those on the second pilaster 
are: the sacrifices of Cain and Abel; the murder of Abel; Noah 
leaving the Ark; the drunkenness of Noah; and the sacrifice of 
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Abraham. But the similarity does not so much consist in the fact 
that five of the subjects here represented are amongst those painted 
in the Sistine, as in a certain heroic treatment of the naked body, 
and in a certain grandeur in the manner of its disposition. That 
manner, if suggested by the later sculptures of antiquity, had existed 
in none of the Italian predecessors of Della Quercia. Yet these are 
disputable comparisons; but there is another which is beyond 
argument. The relief representing the creation of Eve is nearly 
identical, in its motive and composition, with Michelangelo’s painting 
of the same subject. There are many deviations from the original, 
in the subordinate parts of this painting; and the incomparable 
spirit of the Florentine transfigures the whole work: yet the concep- 
tion of the act, and the arrangement of the figures, especially of the 
Adam, remain copied from Jacopo della Quercia’s panel. This picture, 
so far as I am aware, is the only instance in which Michelangelo 
directly practised a method of adaptation common to Raphael, and 
not unknown to Andrea del Sarto. It was on the steps of San 
Petronio that Mr. Frederic Shields, the painter, suggested to me 
this comparison, which was not hard to perceive; but whether it 
was first observed by him, I am not able to say. The influence 
of this master was, in his opinion, even greater than that of 
Signorelli. ‘Had Michelangelo never seen these reliefs,” he said, 
“it may be boldly averred that his genius, falling under some other 
influence, would never have found expression in the form which now 
characterises it.” 

In this place, whilst I am speaking of the Sistine, I cannot desist 
from recording an impression of my own. Imagination, composi- 
tion, form, in the highest and grandest presentation possible to the 
human mind, I had expected to find in these frescoes before I 
visited Rome; but I had not looked for the colouring of the design 
to be equal to these in beauty and in originality. Alone in Italian 
art; wholly different from those arrangements of colour which cha- 
racterise the earlier Florentine, the Venetian, the Roman, the 
Neapolitan schools; these frescoes present a splendid and solemn 
scheme of clear, sad hues, of greys, russets, tawnies, chaste greens 
and purples; only the blues, the management of which was ever 
the test of a great colourist, stand out with distinction, and give 
force and value to the whole work. 

Before resuming his narrative, Mr. Symonds proceeds to speak of 
some more general traits in the art of the master, of his manner in 
designing the human figure, and of the methods pursued in his 
drawings. “Raffaello,” he writes, “ was often faulty: even in the 
wonderful pen-drawing of two nudes he sent to Albrecht Diirer as a 
sample of his skill, we blame the knees and ankles of his models. 
Leonardo was sometimes wilful, whimsical, seduced by dreamland, 
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like a god-born amateur. Andrea allowed his facility to lead him 
into languor, and lacked passion. Michelangelo’s work shows none 
of these shortcomings; it is always technically faultless, instinct 
with passion, supereminent in force. But we crave more of grace, 
of sensuous delight, of sweetness, than he chose, or perhaps was able 
to communicate. We should welcome a little more of human 
weakness if he gave a little more of divine suavity.” To 
wish for more of grace, of sensuous delight, of human weak- 
ness, in Michelangelo, is to wish him other than he is; incom- 
parable, unique, dwelling apart. Grace, delicacy, all that earliest 
evades us, reappear in art, like Spring upon the earth; but the 
manner of Michelangelo is his alone, and was begun and ended in 
him. There is so quick a succession of thoughts in these sentences 
of Mr. Symonds, that I am not certain of what he intends to convey 
by the remark: “ Michelangelo’s work shows none of these short- 
comings; it is always technically faultless.” Michelangelo’s studies, 
considered as a whole, are in no sense correct transcripts from the 
nude; only his immense knowledge of its anatomy could have 
enabled him to see the naked body as he saw it: the idea, the inten- 
tion, preponderates ; and he presents, in his designs, more than meets 
the eye in the outward show of things. The artistic means of 
expression, and the idea to be expressed by it, form the irreconcilable 
extremes in a long and very difficult process of the mind: the 
ancient crux of the transition from the metaphysical to the physical. 
And although Michelangelo possessed, in an incomparable degree, 
the power “ of concluding from what he saw, to what he did not see” ; 
it is impossible to say that his drawings are always technically 
faultless as naturalistic studies of the nude. I will mention but one 
exaggerated trait which occurs in them. Again and again their 
power seems actually to be increased by a masterful disregard of all 
proportion. Even in his finished work, as Vasari tells us, “he 
would make his figures of nine, ten, and even twelve heads high, for 
no other purpose than the research ofa certain grace, in putting the 
parts together, which is not to be found in the natural form.” He 
studies, he uses, Nature; and strives to exceed her. But, perhaps, 
Mr. Symonds is speaking of Michelangelo’s manner ; yet, it is diffi- 
cult to decide, that his manner is always technically faultless, while 
that of Leonardo is not. Surely, we can say no more than that the 
manner of Michelangelo is one, and the manner of Leonardo is 
another: Stella enim a stella differt in claritate. 

But the drawings of Michelangelo, apart from their value as 
works of art, are documents in the elucidation of his character. As 
letters unlock the breast, Mr. Symonds remarks with felicity, so do 
such studies discover the man, the man in his unguarded moments. 
In them, and in his letters, we see Michelangelo as he was, rather 
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than as that which he was ever striving to become; we see him in 
his unconscious moments. The drawings of Raphael show him all 
facility, all grace, and accomplishment ; the drawings of Parmigiano 
prove him more facile: but the studies of the Florentine are 
ever profound and painful. Vasari tells us, that, a short time 
before his death, he burnt a large number of his designs, sketches, 
and cartoons, that none might see the labours which he had endured, 
and the trials to which he had subjected his spirit, in his resolve not 
to fall short of perfection. “‘I have myself secured,” he adds, ‘some 
drawings by his hand, which were found in Florence, and are now 
in my book of designs; and these, although they give evidence of 
his great genius, yet prove also that the hammer of Vulcan was 
necessary to bring Minerva from the head of Jupiter.” If the world 
could judge of the art of Michelangelo only by the perfection of the 
Madonna della Febbre, or by the vault of the Sistine, it might 
not, perhaps, suspect how laborious were the means by which his 
works were accomplished. The series of studies for the sacristy at 
San Lorenzo, some three of which are reproduced in the present 
volumes, show by what hazardous and successive degrees Michel- 
angelo elaborated his great designs. Well can the true artist 
understand the jealous spirit which prompted Michelangelo to 
destroy such studies, his painful essays towards some finished work, 
and what appeared to him as the waste and marble dust of his work- 
shop. It is just this waste, revealing the mere processes of art, that 
the criticaster loves to seize upon and exhibit to the popular gaze: it 
was just this waste that Michelangelo, having ever ihat sense of some 
unattainable perfection present in his mind, sought to hide and put 
away. Summa ars est celare artem. Again and again his biographers 
insist upon his love of working in secret: and Vasari’s story is very 
characteristical, which tells how that painter took Michelangelo by 
surprise one night, when he was working by lamplight upon the 
Pieta, which he afterwards broke and gave to Antonio, his servant, 
and Francesco Bandini. During their conversation, Vasari turned 
his eyes upon one of the legs of the Christ, which Michelangelo was 
working upon, and endeavouring to alter; but to prevent Vasari 
from seeing this, he suffered the lamp to fall from his hand, and they 
remained in darkness. This sense of perfection, this endeavour to 
hide the mere processes of his art, led him also to seldom speak of 
his labours in his letters to his friends. ‘The reticence of Michel- 
angelo regarding his own works,” says Mr. Symonds, “‘is one of the 
most trying things about him.” 

The chapters succeeding those upon the Sistine are chiefly con- 
cerned with Michelangelo’s works in architecture; and in dealing 
with them Mr. Symonds makes a sincere effort to record their 
history, and to judge their value as works of art. When Clement VII. 
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proposed to Michelangelo, through Giovanni Francesco Fattuci, that 
he should build a library at San Lorenzo, the sculptor replied, that 
he would endeavour his utmost to carry out the commands of the 
Pope, “albeit architecture is not my profession.” This protest has 
been used to argue him a mere amateur of the art; and a certain 
wilful originality in his designs, misunderstood by his critics, has 
been adduced in proof of this assertion. Yet, when Michelangelo 
was first called upon to paint the vault of the Sistine, he protested 
to Julius, to his father in a letter, and to Giovanni da Pistoja in a 
sonnet, that he was no painter ; still the protestation did not prove 
him an amateur in painting. His architectural works must be 
criticised in themselves; and, above all, with sympathy. Setting 
aside the design for the facade of San Lorenzo, which has come down 
to us only in a rough draught, his first important work in archi- 
tecture was the new sacristy. Mr. Symonds proves, from certain 
ricordi, that this building was roofed in before the close of 1524, 
perhaps before the end of April in that year. It was finished, there- 
fore, before the tombs themselves could have been very far advanced. 
He does not remark, however, that the whole of the building proper, 
with its pilasters, cornices, windows, and other ornaments, which are 
executed in pietra serena, is designed with tolerable accuracy accord- 
ing to the Vitruvian tradition of regular architecture, as understood 
by the school of Brunelleschi; whereas both the tombs, with their 
niches and panelling, together with the eight doorways and their 
ornaments, which are of marble, are executed in a manner entirely 
original, and different, from that of the rest of the building. Here, 
as Vasari tells us, Michelangelo ‘‘ composed a decoration of a richer 
and more varied character than had ever before been adopted, either 
by ancient or modern masters; the beautiful cornices, the capitals, 
the bases, the doors, the niches, and the tombs themselves, were all 
very different from those in common use, and from what was con- 
sidered measure, rule, and order, by Vitruvius and the ancients, to 
whose rules he would not restrict himself.” 

The manner elaborated in these marble portions of the new 
sacristy is again followed in the design of the Laurentian Library, 
which was commenced in 1526. In this manner, Mr. Symonds 
rightly perceives the germs of the Barocco: but this does not 
justify him in thus speaking of Michelangelo’s works, with pre- 
judices of a Gothic revivalist: ‘He protested that architecture 
was not his trade. Over and over again he repeated this to 
his Medicean patrons; but they compelled him to build, and he 
applied himself with the predilections and prepossessions of a plastic 
artist to the task. The result was a retrogression from the point 
reached by his immediate predecessors to the vicious system fol- 
lowed by the pseudo-Gothic architects in Italy. That is to say, 
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he treated the structure as an inert mass, to be made as sub- 
stantial as possible, and then to be covered with details agreeable 
to the eye. At the beginning of his career he had a defective sense 
of the harmonic ratios upon which a really musical building may 
be constructed out of mere bricks and mortar—such, for example, as 
the Church of S. Giustina at Padua. He was over-weighted with 
ill-assimilated erudition; and all the less desirable licences of 
Brunelleschi’s school, especially in the abuse of square recesses, he 
adopted without hesitation. It never seems to have occurred to him 
that doors which were intended for ingress and egress, windows 
which were meant to give light, and attics which had a value as 
the means of illumination from above, could not with any propriety 
be applied to the covering of blank dead spaces in the interiors of 
buildings. The vestibule of the Laurentian library illustrates the 
method of procedure. It is a rectangular box of about a cube and 
two-thirds, set length-way up. The outside of the building, left un- 
finished, exhibits a mere blank space of bricks. The interior might be 
compared toa temple in the grotesque-classic style turned outside in : 
colossal orders, meaningless consoles, heavy windows, square recesses, 
numerous doors—windows, doors, and attics have no right to be there, 
since they lead to nothing, lend view to nothing, clamour for bronze 
and sculpture to explain their existence as niches and receptacles for 
statuary. Itis nevertheless indubitably true that these incongruous 
and misplaced elements, crowded together, leave a strong impression 
of picturesque force upon the mind. From certain points and angles, 
the effect of the whole, considered as a piece of deception and 
insincerity, is magnificent.” Now, in these remarks, Mr. Symonds 
is applying to the architectural works of Michelangelo the kind 
of criticism which Mr. Ruskin applied to his paintings. Mr. 
Ruskin’s criticism, representing the point of view from which the 
Gothic revivalists of the earlier part of the present century 
regarded the art of this master, was urged with equal justness 
against the frescoes of the Sistine, as were the criticisms of the 
Academic purists during the seventeenth century. The judgment 
of Du Fresnoy upon Michelangelo will illustrate my meaning. “ The 
choice,” says that critic, ‘which he made of his postures was not 
always beautiful or pleasing: his gust of designing was not the 
finest, nor his outlines the most elegant: the folds of his draperies, 
and the ornaments of his habits, were neither noble nor graceful. 
He was not a little fantastical and extravagant in his compositions ; 
he was bold even to rashness in taking liberties against the rules 
of perspective. His colouring is not over true or very pleasant. He 
knew not the artifice of the lights and shadows; but he designed 
more learnedly, and better understood all the knittings of the bones, 
with the office and situation of the muscles, than any of the modern 
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painters; and there appears a certain air of greatness and severity 
in his figures, in both which he has oftentimes succeeded.” This 
criticism is, perhaps, more logical than that by Mr. Ruskin: both, 
from their several points of view, might be defended with reason ; 
yet neither the one nor the other represents the judgment which 
the world has finally decided to pronounce upon the frescoes of the 
Sistine. A criticism based upon the tradition of regular architec- 
ture, as delivered by the commentators of Vitruvius, would speak of 
the library of San Lorenzo much in the same way as Du Fresnoy 
speaks of Michelangelo’s paintings; and the former of these would 
bear the same relation to the remarks of Mr. Symonds as the latter 
does to the remarks of Mr. Ruskin. Such criticisms seize the matter, 
in the phrase of Epictetus, by the handle by which it may not be 
borne ; but this, like every other matter, has another handle, by 
which it may be taken with safety. In this way, with sympathy, 
the world will, perhaps, finally come to regard the architecture of 
Michelangelo; as it has already regarded his paintings and his 
sculpture. 

Mr. Symonds is entirely justified in giving his sincere opinion 
of the Laurentian staircase. It is largely a matter of personal taste ; 
a field too impalpable for criticism to enter. De gustibus ... or, as Mr. 
Shandy preferred to put it, “Thereis no disputing about hobby-horses.” 
He will understand me, then, if instead of attempting to discuss his 
opinions, I should venture to give some of my own impressions of a 
building which, I confess, was first approached by me not altogether 
without certain predilections. I was not able to conceive that 
Michelangelo could prove the architectural amateur which certain 
critics have pronounced him. The grammatical errors of his sonnets 
do not render him a poetaster: we accept his poems, as we accept the 
lyrics of William Blake. I agree for cace with Mr. Lilly, that “ the 
works of an illustrious master are to be approached, not indeed in 
the spirit of blind and indiscriminate admiration, not with an 
abiding readiness ‘to wonder, with a foolish face of praise,’ but at 
least with diffidence, with modesty, with a feeling that, at all 
events, the presumption is in favour of the master being in the 
right.” 

The exterior of the library, as it rises above the roof of the 
cloisters beneath, is of rough reddish brick, with stone dressings, 
and remains in a very unfinished condition. This brickwork was 
probably intended to have been rendered in stucco, as are certain 
brick buildings by Palladio. The series of windows lighting the 
body of the library, are set in shallow rectangular recesses, and 
recall, although far more simple in detail, the splendid design after- 
wards executed in the courtyard of the Farnese Palace. Above these 
windows runs a block-cornice, and the wall space between them is 
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left unbroken. The design of this exterior, so far as it can be judged 
in its unfinished state, is simple, severe, and effective; the propor- 
tions are agreeable, and no ornament superfluous. But in the 
interior of the vestibule all is changed. The boldness of the stair- 
case, with its strange triple ascent to the half-pace ; the extraordinary 
subtlety of the order which rises above it; the reticence of the 
superior order, here scarcely begun, there almost completed; 
the rough timbered roof hastily thrown across the walls, as 
if merely intended to keep out the weather,—forcibly arrest the 
attention, like one of the unfinished figures in the neighbouring 
sacristy. Here, as in the tomb of Julius at Rome, and in the tomb 
of Giangiacomo di Medici at Milan—according to the principle, 
perhaps, which determined the design of the Capitoline pedestal— 
the strongest and most assertive forms are disposed at the level 
of the eye; while the several members assume greater reticence 
as they rise towards the upper part of the work, which is in 
repose. This staircase was erected by Vasari, and certain Italian 
writers have doubted whether that architect succeeded in carry- 
ing out the design of Michelangelo in all its particulars. But 
a description of what he intended exists in a letter addressed by 
him to Vasari, dated 28th September, 1555, from which it 
appears that the original design has been executed, at least in its 
principal features. The strong, almost violent forms, which com- 
pose the staircase, the oval steps, the ellipse on the half-pace, justify 
the use of the consoles, placed beneath the recessed columns, which 
are ranged about the walls; and the gradual transition from the 
boldness of these curves to the reticence of the upper order seems to 
lend the whole work a kind of unity. I say, that this appears to be 
so; for the effect intended by the whole work, when finished, cannot 
be concluded from this fragment. Vitruvius, in his account of the 
Doric order, tells us that it obtained its proportion, its strength and 
its beauty, from the study of the male figure: ‘“ Dimensi sunt virilis 
pedis vestigium, eo cum invenissent pedem sextam partem esse alti- 
tudinis in homine, ita in columnam transtulerunt: et qua crassitu- 
dine fecerant basim scapi, tantum eam sexies cum capitulo in altitu- 
dinem extulerunt.” Michelangelo, pondering this conception of 
Vitruvius, appears to have attempted here, for the research of a 
certain grace, the invention of a masculine order, which should be 
answerable to those figures of twelve heads to which Vasari alludes. 
The columns of the lower order of this vestibule seem to combine 
the virility and strength of the Doric order with the elegance of the 
Ionic. Inclusive of the capitals and the bases, they measure twenty 
modules in height, or nearly four modules more than is usually 
assigned to the inferior order; yet they are obviously intended as a 
variation upon it. In the bases, in the capitals, and in the entabla- 
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ture, the master has designed a series of mouldings in a wholly 
original manner ; producing effects of light and shade more subtle 
and profound than any before or since attempted. Here are 
members for which neither Vitruvius nor his commentators have 
any term; here are devices to produce higher lights than those 
which fall on the vertical surfaces of a cornice or architrave, more 
complex shadows than were known to the architects of antiquity. 
They cannot be described ; they can only be studied in the originals, 
or in the profiles of Rossi. The columns of this lower order are 
coupled, and set back in rectangular recesses, by which artifice great 
force is given to their mass, and the highest lights are suddenly con- 
trasted with the deepest shadows. The unfinished condition of the 
upper order, the entire uncertainty as to what was intended for the 
ceiling, what of sculpture or painting for the decoration of the 
whole, renders further criticism very difficult, if not impossible. 
The most subtle gradations, the most violent contrasts, both of the 
lights and of the shadows, of the forms and of the masses, selected 
and disposed with the utmost erudition and elaboration of art, 
characterise the manner adopted by Michelangelo in this building. 
On the marble tombs, niches, and doorways of the new sacristy, on 
the upper story of the Palazzo Farnese; on the tombs of Giangia- 
como de’ Medici and of Julius II., and perhaps, also, on the designs 
for the facade of San Lorenzo, and for the palace which Paul III. 
wished to build near San Rocco, he again worked in this individual 
manner. In all these works, especially in the ornaments of the 
sacristy, and in the interior parts towards the courtyard, of the 
Palazzo Farnese, there is a certain virile delicacy and a certain 
incomparable elegance, which lend to these works an extreme sense 
of taste, of distinction, and of scholarship wholly peculiar to them, 
and which are joined to those qualities of grandeur, of force, of 
imagination, characteristical alike of the least and of the greatest 
work by Michelangelo. A more fettered and less expressive manner 
would not have sufficed for the utterance of the master’s thoughts 
and emotions: yet, as I have said, this manner of his in architecture 
is open precisely to the kind of criticism which has been urged 
against his manner in painting and in sculpture. The faults of both 
are equally apparent, yet I think their beauties are equally great ; 
and by these last the master is to be finally judged. Certainly, 
these works in architecture, and who can say more? always impress 
me as the works of Michelangelo are alone able to. 

I have spoken of the Laurentian staircase at a length which 
obliges me to speak briefly of the library itself. “It isa gallery,” says 
Richard Duppa, who is himself no lenient critic of Michelangelo’s 
architectural works, “ about a hundred feet long and thirty-five feet 
wide, and may be considered as a plain room, simply adapted to the 
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purpose for which it was intended.” Assuredly, there is nothing 
superfluous, nothing incongruous, in this portion of the design. 
Had I been describing it, I should have remarked the severe mag- 
nificence of its carved ceiling, of its benches and presses, and of its 
floor, all executed from the designs of Michelangelo; and proving 
him to have been keenly aware that ornament should exist for the 
decoration of a building, and be subservient to its design; and that 
a building is no mere occasion for a display of ornament. Austere, 
rather than picturesque in its effect; simple, rather than faulty in 
its construction—this library remains with me one of the most 
beautiful and impressive buildings in the world. 

But Michelangelo did not always work in this singular and 
elaborate manner. In the designs for the churches of San Pietro 
and §. Maria degli Angeli in Rome, he strictly returned to what 
he conceived to be the Vitruvian tradition, the tradition of antiquity. 
In neither buildings, perhaps, did he consider himself free to em- 
ploy a manner which, in such a connection, would not appear other 
than a perverse idiosyncrasy. His design for San Pietro was, in 
effect, a criticism upon the repeated attempts of Bramante, of 
Raphael, of Peruzzi, and of Sangallo, to conceive a building worthy 
the greatness of the Catholic Church, the guardian of a tradition 
the most august. His design for 8. Maria degli Angeli was to 
convert the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian to the use of the Car- 
thusian monks. In either design, any admixtures of his own would 
have appeared impertinent. But there is a third manner, if indeed 
it be his at all, and not that of certain disciples elaborating his 
sketches, when old age prevented him from essaying more than 
the conception of his designs; a manner which characterises 
such buildings as those on the Capitol, and such designs as we 
find in the “ Nuova ed ultima aggiunta delle porte d’architettura 
di Michel Angelo Buonarroti,” appended to certain copies of the 
Regola of Vignola. Such designs bear, perhaps, the same relation 
to his work at San Lorenzo, or at the Palazzo Farnese, as do 
the pictures of Marcello Venusti and Sebastiano del Piombo after 
his cartoons, to the frescoes of the Sistine. To distinguish 
between what is intimately and wholly his, and what was only 
suggested by him, is the first office of a critic in judging his 
architectural works. It may be that further original research 
is necessary before such a criticism can be made with effect. With 
Michelangelo, art, the many-sided art of sculpture, of painting, of 
poetry, and of architecture, was one and entire ; a various expression 
of his life, of his thoughts, and of his emotions ; and to understand 
this art, we must understand the whole ; for every one part illus- 
trates every other. It is this use of a various art, “ multipartita sed 
indivisibilis,” in the phrase of a living writer, which is charac- 
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teristical of the greatest of the Italians, Leonardo da Vinci, and of 
Leonbattista Alberti. 

In the twelfth chapter of his book, Mr. Symonds considers the 
poetry of Michelangelo, and his friendships with Vittoria Colonna, 
with Tommaso dei Cavalieri, Gherardo Perini, Cecchino dei Bracci, 
and with Febo di Poggio. In dealing with this portion of his sub- 
ject, Mr. Symonds is entirely admirable. His immense acquaint- 
ance with Italian documents, his knowledge of human nature, his 
judicious handling of a difficult theme, coupled with the access 
granted him to the Casa Buonarroti, have enabled him to write upon 
these matters with felicity and with effect. I have already alluded 
to the insinuations which have been levelled against the character of 
Michelangelo, encouraged, no doubt, by the falsification of the text of 
his poems by the younger Michelangelo, and by the condition of 
secrecy under which the Buonarroti archives were left to the city of 
Florence. These insinuations began, as well they may, with 
Pietro Aretino, and had been aggravated by the apologies of Guasti, 
Milanesi, and Gotti on the one hand, and by the theories of Parla- 
greco and Lombroso on the other. The trait in question, above all 
others in the character of Michelangelo, demanded a just and an 
adequate criticism. Mr. Symonds approaches this difficult problem 
by first pointing out the true nature of his friendship with Vittoria 
Colonna. It forms, he remarks, “a very charming episode in the 
history of Michelangelo’s career, and it was undoubtedly one of the 
consolations of his declining years. Yet too great stress has 
hitherto been laid on it by his biographers. Not content with 
exaggerating its importance in his life, they have misinterpreted its 
nature.” ‘The singular thing about Michelangelo is that, with 
the exception of Vittoria Colonna, no woman is known to have influ- 
enced his heart or head inany way.” ‘‘ We have no tradition regard- 
ing amours in youth or middle age; and only two words dropped 
by Condivi lead us to conjecture that he was not wholly insensible 
to the physical attractions of the female. Romancers and legend- 
makers have, therefore, forced Vittoria Colonna to play the réle of 
Juliet in Michelangelo’s life-drama. It has not occurred to these 
critics that there is something essentially disagreeable in the thought 
of an aged couple entertaining an amorous correspondence. I use 
these words deliberately, because poems which breathe obvious 
passion of no merely spiritual character have been assigned to the 
number he composed for Vittoria Colonna ;” ‘‘ whereas we can only 
attribute a few poems with certainty to her series.” Their friendship, 
he concludes, “was beautiful and noble, based upon the sympathy 
of ardent and high-feeling natures.” It was an event in his life 
by itself; but the habit of mind evinced in his friendship for 
Tommaso dei Cavalieri is repeated in his friendship for Gherardo 
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Perini, for Febo di Poggio, and for Cecchino dei Bracci; as Mr. 
Symonds establishes by documents in the Casa Buonarroti, many of 
which he prints for the first time. In dealing with these latter 
friendships the critic has precisely the same difficulties as in deal- 
ing with the letters of Languet to Sidney, or the sonnets of Shake- 
speare to “Mr. W. H.” Here it is impossible to follow Mr. 
Symonds in all his arguments, to do more than to indicate the con- 
clusions at which he arrives. “It was not,” he says, “to this or 
that young man, to this or that woman, that Michelangelo paid 
homage, but to the eternal beauty revealed in the mortal image of 
divinity before his eyes. The attitude of the mind, the quality of 
passion, implied in these poems, and conveyed more clumsily through 
the prose of the letters, may be difficult to comprehend. But until 
we have arrived at seizing them we shall fail to understand the 
psychology of natures like Michelangelo. No language of admira- 
tion is too strong, no self-humiliation too complete, for a soul which 
has recognised deity made manifest in one of its main attributes, 
beauty. In the sight of a philosopher, a poet, and an artist, what 
are kings, popes, people of importance, compared with a really 
perfect piece of God’s handiwork?” ‘ We know that, in some 
way or other, perhaps during those early years at Florence among 
the members of the Platonic Academy, Michelangelo absorbed the 
doctrines of the Phedrus and Symposium. His poems abound in 
references to the contrast between Uranian and Pandemic, celestial 
and vulgar, Eros. We have even one sonnet in which he distinctly 
states the Greek opinion, that love of woman is unworthy of a soul 
bent upon high thoughts and virile actions. It reads like a verse 
transcript from the main argument of the Symposium.” 

“While the sheets of Chapter XIT.,” adds Mr. Symonds in a note, 
“were going through the press, I received an essay published in the 
present year,” and “almost entirely devoted to the analysis of Michel- 
angelo’s psychology, as revealed by his letters and poems.” The 
author, Ludwig von Scheffler, “arrived independently at conclusions 
which are in all essential points coincident with those I had expressed 
upon the problem. I welcome his work, therefore, as a corroboration 
and justification of my own. He demonstrates with subtlety and vigour 
that Buonarroti’s leading passion was a purely Hellenic enthusiasm 
for beauty exhibited in young men, regarded as the supreme manifes- 
tation of eternal loveliness, and admired more as works of art than 
as carnal personalities.” Such are the conclusions to which Mr. 
Symonds arrives, and which, after all, illustrate and approve what 
Condivi has written concerning this trait of Michelangelo’s charac- 
ter: “He loved the beauty of the human body with particular 
devotion, as is natural with one who knows that beauty so com- 
pletely ; and has loved it in such wise that certain carnally minded 
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men, who do not comprehend the love of beauty except it be lasci- 
vious and indecorous, have been led thereby to think and to speak 
evil of him.” “Oftentimes have I heard Michelangelo discoursing 
and expounding on the theme of love, and have afterwards gathered 
from those who were present upon these occasions that he spoke 
precisely as Plato wrote, and as we may read in Plato’s works upon 
this subject. I, for myself, do not know what Plato says; but I 
know full well that, having so long and so intimately conversed 
with Michelangelo, I never once heard issue from that mouth words 
that were not of the truest honesty, and such as had virtue to extin- 
guish in the heart of youth any disordered and uncurbed desire 
which might assail it. I am sure, too, that no vile thoughts were 
born in him, by this token, that he loved not only the beauty of 
human beings, but in general all fair things, as a beautiful horse, a 
beautiful dog, a beautiful piece of country, a beautiful plant, a 
beautiful mountain, a beautiful wood, and every site or thing in its 
kind fair and rare, admiring them with marvellous affection. This 
was his way; to choose what is beautiful from nature, as bees collect 
the honey from flowers, and use it for their purposes in their work- 
ings; which indeed was always the method of those masters who 
have acquired any fame in painting.” 

This, surely, is the portrait of Michelangelo which we should 
desire to be proved authentic: and it is precisely the pecu- 
liar merit of Mr. Symonds to have effected this, not by a series 
of pleasing speculations, but a delicate chain of arguments, based 
upon authoritative documents. Mr. Symonds tells us in his pre- 
face, that arrangements have recently been made between the Italian 
Government and the so-called “Ente Buonarroti” for a complete 
official edition of the whole of the letters preserved in the Casa 
Buonarroti. It is much to be desired that this publication may 
speedily be issued, and that Mr. Symonds’ conclusions may receive 
their fullest confirmation. But be this soon or late, his work is likely 
to retain a foremost place among the lives of Michelangelo ; and to 
remain unique in having established, in the best and fullest sense of 
the word, the integrity of that incomparable artist. 

Hersert P. Horne. 


POLITICS AND FINANCE IN BRAZIL. 


Tue interest felt by Great Britain in the condition of Brazil has 
long been much more than sentimental. Brazil buys largely of 
British manufacturers and borrows largely of British investors. But 
our interest in that country, though material, had rarely till lately 
become inquisitive ; until the revolution of three years ago; nearly 
‘everybody here concerned for her stability, whether as trader or 
lender, was content with the most superficial knowledge. By the 
revolution, however, and by some of the manifold changes which 
have followed it, public interest in Brazil has at length been 
thoroughly awakened: and that this awakening has attracted the 
notice of Brazilians themselves is evinced in the fact that their 
Minister in London thought proper to communicate to the London 
Press recently a formal statement of the conditions which had 
produced a partial recovery in the price of Brazilian Funds and 
in the Rio de Janeiro rate of exchange, and “ consolidated,” as 
he puts it, “ the stability of the present Government.’ Out of this 
ministerial explanation there arose a weighty controversy upon Bra- 
zilian banks and paper money in the columns of the Times, which it 
can hardly be supposed left many readers, except banking experts, 
very much wiser. Seeing what widely opposite conclusions have 
been placed of late before the English public by specialists upon all 
these and many other important Brazilian topics, and the difficulty 
which the average Englishman experiences in measuring for him- 
self the common meaning of such abstruse and varied matters by 
his own standards, it may be useful now to attempt a somewhat 
more comprehensive review of Brazilian affairs—to consider broadly 
how far the condition of the new Republic realises the promising 
motto of “ Ordem e Progresso.” 

The typical Englishman’s knowledge of Brazil is more or less 
confined to the facts that it is the largest country in South America, 
composed of a score of states, and watered by a mighty river called 
the Amazon, and that its capital is a noted commercial port-town, 
the chief export from which is coffee. He knows that it was governed 
till recently as an empire by an amiable scion of the royal house 
of Portugal, who, after having abolished slavery throughout his 
dominions, was himself abolished by his subjects to make way for a 
new constitution on the model of the United States of America. 
He knows, too, that already a second revolution has taken place, and 
he has heard jarring sounds of grave dissension among the states. 
But there, probably, his actual knowledge of the subject ends, 
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though, as a dweller in a well-ordered monarchical country, he enter- 
tains a settled conviction that if the Empire had not been over- 
thrown all things Brazilian would still be well. 

In justice to the new Republic, it may in the first place be 
stated that the popular belief among Englishmen that Brazilian 
embarrassments began with its institution is entirely erroneous. 
Brazilian insolvency had long been steadily developing under the 
late Emperor. At the time of his expulsion, in November, 1889, 
the revenue and expenditure had not balanced in one single 
instance for well nigh thirty years, and the invariable yearly deficit 
had been met by continued borrowing. This permanent derange- 
ment of the finances had originated in the Paraguayan war, which 
began in 1864 and ended in 1870, leaving Brazil sorely impoverished 
both in pocket and in population. 

In 1888 the population of this enormous country, nearly as large 
as Europe, was estimated at fourteen millions. In 1872 it had been 
returned as ten millions ; of which one and a half millions, or 15 per 
cent., were negro slaves, about 40 per cent. mulattoes, and about 35 
per cent. native whites, the remainder being Indians and Europeans. 
‘The established religion was Roman Catholic, the language Portu- 
guese. Brazil, it has been truly observed, had no aristocracy pro- 
perly so called, no large commercial class, no learned and liberal 
professions. Beyond a few sugar factories, she had hardly any 
manufactures; the coffee berry, her main product, is exported 
almost as it is picked. Besides coffee, and sugar, and indiarubber, 
she produces a certain amount of cotton, hides, minerals, and tobacco. 
But her prime cardinal product was, and still is, her coffee: the 
planters with their African slaves, who grew and tended it, formed 
the backbone of the country; her whole economy was practically 
based on slavery; slavery, in fact, was the corner-stone of her 
foundations. On the 13th May, 1888, it was wrenched clean away 
——on that day the royal assent was given to a Bill declaring that 
slavery in Brazil was abolished for ever. 

The effect of this radical evulsion was not at once fully apparent. 
A few weeks previously the “conversion” of our own national 
debt had been proclaimed, and all things everywhere had turned 
pure couleur de rose; clouds had disappeared, or were no more seen. 
"he Brazilian agricultural year of 1888-9, moreover, proved remark- 
able for a prodigious coffee harvest and a conspicuous rise in 
xchange. Early in 1889 the milreis, the par equivalent of which 
is 27d. (the value accorded it throughout this article), rose above 
Sd. Yet, despite all this, trouble was resting heavily, as the 
iovernment well knew, upon the great class of planters; no com- 

ensation had been granted them for the loss of their slaves, labour 
ad become scarce, and they now had to pay their freed labourers 
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high wages. And the Government, too, had become increasingly 
solicitous to effect a substantial reduction in its own note circulation, 
which at that period amounted to about £21,000,000. The moment 
was opportune, therefore, for the accession of the new Ministry of 
the Visconde de Ouro Preto, which entered office with remedies for 
everything ; and two or three months later a large internal gold loan, 
principally for the relief of planters and retirement of paper cur- 
rency, was offered and was subscribed with a rush nearly four times 
over. But that was not enough: neither the new Prime Minister 
nor the chosen instrument of his financial policy, the Visconde de 
Figueiredo (a famous banking and immigration contractor in alliance 
with the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas), was a man to do things 
by halves. So a magnificent new bank was formed to take over 
another bank three years old, to provide the impoverished planters 
with ‘cedulas,’ and to issue £15,000,000 odd legal-tender notes of 
its own for the withdrawal of the same amount of notes of the 
Government. Brazilian speculators had looked abroad and had 
taken heart ; they had suddenly shaken off their clothing of depres- 
sion, and were getting ready for a good run. 

In Brazil, politics and finance move together; it is impossible 
to contemplate the one without the other; they are as horses 
in double harness, and speculation controls them both. Or more 
fitly, perhaps, politics in Brazil may be likened to the forelegs and 
finance to the hind-legs of a single powerful horse called speculation, 
harnessed to the carriage of state, and dragging it through the 
gutters of discredit unrestrained. Speculation is the constant 
quantity in every Brazilian question. It overthrew the Empire. 
And only by marking the course of its headstrong action in the 
past can we fully comprehend its paramount influence upon the 
present and the future. 

Here, then, in October, 1889, stood Brazil, ready to break away 
upon a mad career. She had gathered a phenomenal coffee crop, 
exchange had risen high, her great bank had been floated, her debt 
converted, and her bonds were selling at prices they had never 
reached before. Wealthy foreigners were flattering her and craving 
concessions. What were the Argentine Republic and the Republic 
of Uruguay, forsooth, that they alone should go ahead for ever and 
leave Brazil behind! this Visconde de Figueiredo was obviously a 
perspicacious public-spirited man, to be had in honour! On the 
14th November, 1889, accordingly, he was created a Count of the 
Brazilian Empire. The next day, he proclaimed himself an adherent 
of the Brazilian Republic. The Emperor meanwhile had been roused 
from his bed to be marched aboard ship a prisoner—to sleep in Brazil 
no more: Dom Pedro de Alcantara, of the houses of Braganza, 
Bourbon and Hapsburg, had fallen—amid less excitement than is 
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displayed about an unnamed cab-horse prostrate in a London 
street. 

The first news of the event was received in England with general 
incredulity. Such an Emperor, the Aristides of rulers, a Brazilian 
himself, dethroned by a people already enjoying virtual republicanism ! 
A revolution in Brazil! it could not be! As soon as the news was 
confirmed, however, it was declared to have been for years more 
than half expected. It was then explained that the sudden banish- 
ment of the Emperor (a scientific philanthropist too friendly with 
foreigners, and quite out of touch with his own army, which his 
Ministers had insufficiently paid) was nothing more than a slightly 
premature outgrowth of that deep-rooted unpopularity of his 
daughter and son-in-law that had made the continuance of the 
monarchy after the Emperor’s death an acknowledged impossibility. 
General Manoel Deodoro da Fonseca, in fact, and all the patriots 
co-operating with him, were discovered to be men of the highest 
character, who had done nothing more than peacefully enact a 
change upon which the heart of the country had long been set. 
Whatever truth there may be in such explanations, none is complete 
which leaves out of count the Brazilian’s inbred love of speculation. 
If anything can exceed his imperturbable laziness, it is this ineradi- 
cable mania for gambling: laziness and corruption subminister to it. 
It had been powerfully aroused, and impatient adventurers, native 
and foreign, were whipping it on. An aged philosopher stood 
loitering on its path. Suddenly he was swept from the way. Bra- 
zilian speculation had broken into a wild gallop, and was bolting, 
possessed, with the stage-coach whirring along behind it. And no 
one, perhaps, was more surprised than General Deodoro, the com- 
paratively easy-going old soldier seated on the box with the reins 
of power dangling loosely from his hands. 

Away theyrattled. Note-issuing banks went hard to work. The 
Minister of Finance telegraphed to London that the capital of another 
splendid new bank, the Banco dos Estados Unidos do Brazil, amount- 
ing to £22,500,000, had been subscribed in the space of a few hours. 
Its president was Deputy Francisco Mayrink ; the subscribers, who 
numbered about thirty, included its president’s other banks and 
construction companies, and their accountants, clerks, and messengers. 
Everybody was busy. Premises for offices were not to be had; and 
there was no time for quarrelling. A minister resigned: but financial 
intrigue and the printing of paper money kept steadily on. Elec- 
tions to the Assembly were held, and about the same time the Diario 
Official (the organ of the Government) published a “contract of 
promise ” of loans to the states by a syndicate of foreign bankers: 
the poll gave the Government a large majority, General da Fonseca 
subsequently being formally elected president, and General Floriano 
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Peixoto, his Minister of War, vice-president. On they went. A 
mighty crash resounded through the world—the collapse of Messrs, 
Baring Brothers: but Brazil never paused; she scarcely swerved ; 
she leapt the huge ruin in a bound and tore on more frantically than 
ever. The Conde de Figueiredo’s bank was amalgamated with Senhor 
Mayrink’s bank, under the presidency of Senhor Mayrink and the 
title of the Banco da Republica dos Estados Unidos do Brazil. The 
nominal capital of new companies organised in Rio de Janeiro during 
a single fortnight amounted to nearly £90,000,000. English com- 
panies were taken over by native ones. Under the auspices of an 
Englishman named Lowndes, known as the Conde de Leopoldina, a 
native bank and a native railway coalesced for the purpose of forcibly 
impropriating extensive properties mortgaged to English bondholders, 
and selling to immigrants lands which the bank and the railway 
would acquire gratis, for £20,000,000 sterling. A few sanguine 
Englishmen, who, in spite of the earnest warnings displayed by our 
Emigrants’ Information Office in the windows of every English 
post-office, had been induced by one Naylor to emigrate from 
Bradford, returned, after suffering the acutest privations, as 
beggars. 

Brazilian speculation still rattled along gaily enough: but some- 
thing had gone wrong somewhere; for Senhor Ruy Barbosa, the 
grandiloquent but sagacious Minister of Finance, had resigned. 
First one then another picked up his portfolio, only to drop it again, 
The post was eventually accepted by Bario de Lucena, who, according 
to the Jornal do Commercio (the principal Brazilian newspaper), 
promptly granted permission to certain banks to issue notes without 
making the deposit in the Treasury required by law, and who seems 
to have proceeded generally upon the fatuous principle of trying to 
please everybody—with the result that the great deputies, Mayrink 
and Figueiredo, quarrelled openly, and the Chamber threw out his re- 
commendations by a majority of three to one. Congress, in truth, was 
growing refractory. Resignations had taken place; and a Bill was 
sent up to the President of the Republic, the object of which was to 
give Congress a closer control over his own conduct, three of his 
former secretaries voting in favour of it. It was indignantly vetoed: 
and on the 4th November, 1891, Congress was summarily dissolved 
and General da Fonseca created himself Dictator, a position which he 
retained three weeks. The garrisons of Rio Grande do Sul (about 
one-half of the whole army) had taken up arms and were preparing 
to fight, and the situation had become extremely dubious, when, on 
the 23rd November, the navy declared against the dictatorship and 
General da Fonseca resigned. The presidency was thereupon assumed 
by General Peixoto. And he, and Senhor Rodriguez Alves, the new 
Minister of Finance, and all the other gentlemen who had assisted 
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this second revolution, were in due course declared to be men of 
the highest character, as before. 

More than a year has now elapsed since General Peixoto was nomi- 
nated to the Presidency pro tem. Certain members of Congress, who 
made themselves obnoxious to him by petitioning him soon after- 
wards to hold an election for the confirmation of his provisional 
appointment (including Admiral Wandenkolk, a popular naval 
officer who helped to place the General in power), were banished or 
imprisoned : and it was officially stated last July that General Peixoto 
will continue to discharge the office until the end of 1894. His 
administration so far has been signalised by revolutionary disturb- 
ances in the states of Goyaz and Matto Grosso in the interior, 
Pernambuco in the north, and Rio Grande do Sul in the south, 
as well as by troubles with the Italians in Sao Paulo; and the 
re-opening of Congress last May was delayed nine days for want of a 
quorum. 

During the protracted session from which Congress has just 
risen, it has discussed a new Loan Bill and a Bill authorising 
the arbitrary re-conversion of certain gold bonds into currency 
bonds, and has given its approval to a measure for the importation 
of Chinese labour, to amnesties to certain political exiles, and to 
a meaningless Communications Bill. But little other business 
seems to have been transacted beyond receiving messages from the 
President asking for deficiency appropriations, passing resolutions to 
prevent favoured individuals from being prosecuted for crimes by 
the Courts, and considering the recommendations of a committee as 
to the feasibility of direct Government aid to favoured banks and 
‘industries’ in difficulties, either from the deposits held in trust by 
the Treasury or in the form of ‘cedulas’ receivable in payment of 
taxes. The difference which has arisen between the Government 
and the Chamber of Deputies as to regulating the paper money of 
the country, now amounting it is believed to more than £60,000,000, 
threatens to end in a deadlock. Several banks and ‘ industries’ 
have already gone into liquidation, among them being the hybrid 
banking-railway company of the Conde de Leopoldina. But the 
hudibrastic Banco da Republica still rules the roast, and is expected 
before long to further “ consolidate its stability”? by swallowing 
up one of its principal rivals. The Visconde de Guahy, who 
was formerly vice-president of the defunct Banco Nacional under 
the Conde de Figueiredo, has been elected president of the Banco 
da Republica, and Senhor Mayrink’s bust has been placed in the 
Banco parlour. The Conde de Figueiredo himself is believed to 
be engaged in promoting yet another new Brazilian bank in 
Paris. The Conde de Leopoldina, having lately been released by 
bankruptcy from the importunities of his creditors, has proclaimed 
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his thankfulness by presenting a new organ to the Rio English 
church, and has since obtained full rehabilitation from the Brazilian 
Courts as banker and merchant. Senhor Ruy Barbosa has been 
elected a senator: Barao de Lucena has been made a judge. Senhor 
Alves, of whom it. must in fairness be acknowledged that he 
committed fewer great blunders ‘than most of his predecessors in 
office, has resigned; and Colonel Serzedello, the sixth Minister of 
Finance who has essayed that function since the inauguration of the 
Republic, reigns (if he can) in his stead. The florid Brazilian 
idiom, by which the Colonel was soon after his appointment desig- 
nated to the Chamber of Deputies by one of its members, has been 
rendered into English as “the worst card in the whole lay-out.” He 
has already sent in his resignation and withdrawn it. 

The post of Minister of Finance in a country where the expendi- 
ture has largely exceeded the revenue for more than thirty years 
consecutively, is obviously not aneasy one. The actual average deficit 
for the last fifteen years has been upwards of £2,700,000, and for 
1893 it was estimated by Senhor Alves at no less than £12,150,000. 
It is impossible to furnish any precise statement of the country’s 
liabilities: Brazilian methods of book-keeping have placed this 
beyond the power of man. Besides the direct debt, external and 
internal, floating and funded, the Government has long been bur- 
dened with countless guarantees; during the year 1890 alone the 
Government granted to railway and immigration contractors 
guarantees upon a capital of something like £150,000,000. Though 
it is by no means certain that much of this liability will have to be 
met, there can be small doubt that the finances of the Government 
are in a serious plight. Many of the provincial states, too, 
have been rushing along the wide road to ruin in the same way 
as the Government itself. In August, 1890, the Government 
guarantee was given to provincial loans “ destined to the satisfaction 
of urgent and immediate engagements, for the meeting of which the 
administration of the states has no other means ;’’ and, in the fol- 
lowing December, Senhor Ruy Barbosa declared that only two states 
were “able to dispense with subventions from the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The gravest of all the many difficulties with which the Federal 
Government has to contend is to keep these various states of which the 
Republic is made up united ; that it should do this is essential to the 
discharge of the obligations incurred by the Government and by most 
of the guaranteed railways. The ceremonious tribute said to have been 
paid by more than one large town to the memory of the late Emperor, 
and the honour offered by Congress to the memory of the late Dictator, 
the Founder of the Republic who turned Congress neck and crop 
out of doors, are symptoms, probably, of discontent with the existing 
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Government rather than of ardour for the Imperial family or of 
real respect for General Deodoro. And it may be conceded, perhaps, 
that the vast inland state of Matto Grosso (the Soudan of Brazil) 
is not a vital part of her organism—although she has fought 
to keep open the upper waters of the great Plate rivers which 
lead up to it from the south, and has for many years been trying to 
reach it with her railways from the coast. Efforts to coerce it might 
only embroil her foreign relations. The restlessness of the southern 
seaboard states, however, is quite another thing; for the Republic 
cannot stand without them. The most reasonable hope, perhaps, 
left for Uruguay is that the Brazilian state of Rio Grande do Sul 
on Uruguay’s northern frontier must sooner or later fulfil the destiny 
this earth has made for it, and coalesce with its sopthern neighbour. 

The states in the north of Brazil (in which, on account of their 
tropical climate, Europeans cannot live) with the abolition of slave 
labour must lose much of their usefulness. If, as we are assured, 
Rio de Janeiro is the eyes and head of Brazil, the states south of 
Rio, including Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul, may be likened 
to her body and legs, and the immense northern states to a fine head 
of hair or to a broad-brimmed brobr ‘ngnagian hat: it is the southern 
states which carry her along; the northern states are mainly 
decorative. 

Can she get on without Do Sul? Its loss would, at any rate, 
sorely cripple her. It is her right foot, which kicked out the 
Dictator, and which opposed most strongly the mischievous Aid to 
Industries Bill. It is one of the very few of all her twenty different 
states in which foreign immigrants have thriven and become 
naturalised. It does not produce coffee, but it is the seat of a grow- 
ing trade in cattle and hides. But Do Sul has no satisfactory 
harbour; her natural port is Monte Video. Monte Videan railways 
wait at her gates, and the great river Uruguay, much of which is 
navigable, runs round her northern and western borders. The 
crushing, ever-increasing Brazilian protective duties have already 
developed in Do Sul an enormous contraband trade through Uruguay, 
and it cannot be long before the large traffic which is now carried 
on secretly will be carried on openly and under one Government. 
And the Argentine Republic will see to it that the Government of 
Rio de Janeiro does not again extend over the ‘ Banda Oriental.’ 

The kind of external influences operating so strongly to disunite 
the province of Rio Grande do Sul from the Republic is absent from 
the other great southern state of Sao Paulo, which has a port of its 
own; and its people, through living, maybe, under a hotter sun, 
have hitherto displayed less self-reliance. But its secession, which 
as a matter of course would comprise the secession of Do Sul and of 
the two intervening states of Paran4 and Santa Catharina, would, 
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with no less certitude, fall upon the Republic as a deathblow. While 
it still reckons among its population many Englishmen and Italians, 
as well as Germans, and contains within its boundaries the very 
few Brazilian railways which have paid well, as the chief coffee-pro- 
ducing state it affords indispensable support to the Government 
revenues. The other great coffee-producing state is the huge 
central province of Minas Geraes, the population of which numbers 
little less than that of any other two states together. The defection 
of Minas Geraes envelops even itself: it has been agitating for a 
fresh start as Minas do Sul and Minas do Norte. 

Nearly every state is disquiet. ‘‘ Civilians, not soldiers of for- 
tune,” wrote a traveller of the last generation, “govern Brazil.” 
In the days of her learned Emperor, Ministers were ‘ Doctors.” 
But now it is otherwise. A versatile ex-Minister of Finance, ‘ Dr.” 
Ruy Barbosa, moving with the times, lately reappeared, in the 
columns of a Brazilian newspaper, as a ‘“‘General.’”’ The political 
machinery is now worked by military officers, exempt, under 
Brazilian law, from the jurisdiction of the civil tribunals. Mobs 
of undisciplined soldiery, recruited from the convict prisons, make 
and unmake state governors at will; and the good news is officially 
telegraphed that the “‘Commander of the Union Army has not 
intervened in any way whatever,” and that the ‘“‘ Federal Govern- 
ment continues to observe the strictest neutrality ” ! 

Though some of the states are already beginning to levy a 
taxation of their own, it is not infrequently argued that the dis- 
integration which appears inevitable will not of necessity seriously 
diminish the security for the Government debt. The treasure-chest 
of the Government, it is contended, is the custom-house at Rio de 
Janeiro—of ports the very queen. 

Now, the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, or the River of January (so named 
through its having been first entered in that month by a discoverer 
who imagined it to be the mouth of a great river instead of a bay), 
is undoubtedly one of the finest harbours in the world; and the 
receipts of the custom-house of the city on its shores, notwithstanding 
excessive shipping charges, are nearly equal to the receipts of all the 
other twenty odd Brazilian custom-houses together. But its natural 
superiority is being rapidly impaired by the deepening slovenliness 
of the municipal authorities. Schemes for cutting through the sur- 
rounding mountains to let in air seem to have been abandoned, the 
water-supply rests inadequate, and the sewage of the city continues, 
apparently, to disembogue into the sluggish waters of the bay ; and 
the old stifling narrow streets, with their hells, their degradation, 
filth, and vice, remain. Many of the wealthier inhabitants escape 
contamination in the hot season by journeying to and fro every day 
to Petropolis, but the mass of the inhabitants, and the sailors of the 
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vessels in harbour, must lie there inert until they are carried off 
dead by one of the more and more constantly recurrent epidemics of 
the baleful Brazilian plague called yellow fever. Yellow fever has 
of late been lamentably rife also at Santos, where people with capital 
were not allowed by the magnates of Sio Paulo to construct the 
improvements they foresaw would be necessary to meet the recent 
rush of shipping to that port. But it has been publicly hinted that 
this refusal was not altogether unconnected with the intriguing of 
Rio (which would weep quite as little as anyone else over the dis- 
comfiture of a rival); and the Sao Paulo Legislature has since 
mended its ways so far as to invite a hygienic engineer, Pro- 
fessor Fuertes of Cornell University, to come down and restore 
the sanitation of their towns. But Rio de Janeiro cannot be made a 
healthy city ; the malady of this slatternly queen is incurable. Even 
the calm blue waters which lave her feet, and the glittering green 
mountains which form her crown, yield sustenance to her chronic 
disease ; or, in other words, the water of the bay is tainted, and the 
mountains which surround it keep fresh air out and yellow fever in. 

A volume might be written relative to the sea of troubles which 
is gradually engulphing this hapless country. Her taxation, 
agriculture, labour, communications, and currency, and her relations 
with foreigners, are among the subjects in which many Englishmen 
possess a direct concern. It must suffice at present to add very little 
more than that, under all these heads, the condition of Brazil can 
be pronounced nothing short of deplorable. Since the end of last 
March, 50 per cent. additional import dues have been collected, and 
the prices of many articles of common consumption are growing 
prohibitive, and Congress still appears determined to further oppress 
consumers by levying import dues in gold. While the culture of 
coffee is increasing in other countries, in Brazil it is becoming more 
and more difficult; and the successive plots of virgin forest-land 
available, which may be so inexpensively fertilised for coffee plant- 
ing by simply cutting down the trees and burning them, is steadily 
contracting. The planters have fortunately been gathering a series 
of large crops lately, and the prices obtainable for their commodity 
have remained good ; but it should not be forgotten that within the 
last fifty years their trees have twice been bitten so severely by 
frosts that they bore no fruit for two or three years afterwards. 
Brazil has so often been characterised in glowing colours as “a rich 
country,” that English readers are apt to think of the whole of her 
vast territory as fertile. It has been computed, however, by an 
Englishman well known for his diligent explorations in Brazil, that 
for agriculture three-fourths of the soil is worthless. 

Labour and effective communications, moreover (the lack of both 
of which is chiefly felt in the Rio district), are as necessary to 
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coffee-growing as a fertile soil. The slaves, who have been freed, 
are learning the habits of their masters; they are ceasing to work. 
Many return to Africa; others, who are ambitious to enact the part 
of a Brazilian gentleman, keep to regular work only until they 
have earned a felt hat, a black cloth coat, a pair of slippers, and an 
umbrella. The laziness of the Brazilians themselves is unsurpass- 
able. They may move occasionally to eat, or for a glass of cachaga, 
but rather than work to pay taxes they will face physical degenera- 
tion and death: they will even lean against each other while they 
gossip in the street. As to communications, the roads Brazil pos- 
sesses are extremely few—her roads are her railways, and pedestrians 
often use them as such: the shipping traffic along her coast is insig- 
nificant. Nearly all her principal railways are utterly disorganized ; 
and it is difficult to say whether the Central line, which stretches 
inland from Rio, and which the Government has more than once 
considered the practicability of selling for a large sum, is becoming 
more famous for strikes and delays and the corruption of its officials, 
or for fatal accidents. 

In conclusion, the English public should be warned against the 
ready euphemism of Brazilian official explanations. The Brazilian 
Minister in London, in his recent manifesto, points to “ the general 
tranquillity prevailing in all the states,” and to “ the stability of the 


present Government, which has been consolidated by the death of 
Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca, who was still a centre of opposition 


for a certain number of political agitators.” This “ general tran- 


quillity,” however, in one of the states at least, namely in Rio Grande 
do Sul, is generally understood to have been brought about by the 
Government having acted treacherously towards its own supporters, 
because it foresaw that the other side would win. And very few 
observant people, besides the Brazilian Minister himself, have ever 
supposed that the “centre of opposition for a certain number of 
political agitators’? was so much Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca as 
their own self-interest and their common enmity towards General 
Peixoto, through whose assumption of the Presidency they have been 
driven from office. Though Marshal Deodoro is dead, this opposition 
is alive. Let Brazilian Ministers represent it as they will, let the 
stability of the Government be “consolidated” as it may,—in the 
view of at least one English watcher, the Republic of the United 
States of Brazil is looming large as a political and financial wreck 
about to fall to pieces. 
An ENGLISHMAN. 
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In August I paid a visit to a freeholder of some eighteen acres in 
Hampshire. ‘The first thing that struck me on entering his domain 
was the gate ; if was a superannuated broken gate, with a bar missing, 
and the hinges tied up with rope. The outbuildings in the little 
farmyard beyond were in keeping. Everything had the look of long 
and. hard usage, and all repairs had been done in makeshift fashion. 
It was evident that there was no landlord’s purse to draw upon, 
no agent’s sharp eye to scrutinise “the look” of the premises. 
The barns and roofs were rudely patched, the cowsheds and pig- 
styes were rough and ready and untidy; but when I was taken 
round and came to examine and inquire more closely, the unsightly 
roofs turned out to be water-tight, the sheds were efficient for their 
purposes, what machinery there was was safely stored, the granary 
at the back was a substantial building raised on piles, and, however 
much appearances were neglected, solid utility had received due 
consideration. The farmhouse was nothing more than a good-sized 
cottage of comfortable solid “cob” and thatched roof. The little 
garden was gay with tall red and white phlox, a honeysuckle over- 
hung the porch, a great Gloire de Dijon rose was rioting up the 
walks. Beyond stretched broken ground, dashed with purple 
heather, down to where the Stour’s full stream wandered lazily 
between reed-beds and past whispering grey aspens. Mr. Tyrrell 
came smiling to the door, and invited me into the comfortable 
house-place, half kitchen, half parlour. Tyrrell himself, a hale 
old man of over seventy, with close-trimmed white beard and hard- 
featured red face, was resting after his day’s work, and fell into 
talk more readily than I had expected. He had inherited the farm 
from his father and grandfather ; the latter had been a bailiff on 
a neighbouring estate, had saved money, bought the ground, and 
built the house. Small freeholds were common in those days, but 
there are now very few left in this neighbourhood. The others 
have been swallowed up by mortgages, or bought up at tempting 
prices by the large owners around, in the good times which are of 
the past. 

“ No, I shouldn’t care to be any one’s tenant,” he says; “a man 
gets fond of his own, and I’ve worked on this farm all my life.” 

It is fairly good land; sixteen acres are arable, four pasture, and 
another four acres pasture are rented at £4 a year, while he lets six 
acres arable for £7. He has a spn and two daughters, and as these 
look about twenty to twenty-five, and Mrs. Tyrrell, at the most chari- 
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table computation, must be nearly sixty, I infer that she and Tyrrell 
were content to wait until well on in life before setting up house. 
The old man expects his son to behave in the same way, for when I 
suggest that the latter may marry, his father replies quickly, “ He’ll 
have to wait till I’m under ground first.” He does not look inclined 
to retire there just yet, so it is to be hoped that Tom Tyrrell 
cherishes no immediate matrimonial aspirations. The father and 
son do all the labour on the farm, with the occasional help of a lame 
friend, who works for his keep. The women manage the house, the 
dairy, and the poultry. The live stock consists of six cows, two 
ponies, and a quantity of pigs and poultry. Some of the old hens 
are strutting about with good tall “trips,” the local word for brood, 
which at the market town five miles off will fetch a fine price about 
Christmas. Fourteen hives of bees are ranged along the garden 
front, and they hope will be full of excellent heather-honey at 1s. 
per pound. “It all makes a profit if ’tis but a little,” says the wife, 
“and, having no rent to pay, it all comes home.” 

Tyrrell gives me to understand he has not done so badly after all 
this year. The barley is a good crop and profitable, and roots are 
doing well, but he and his work hard, and are at it from dawn till 
late evening, leaving no corner of the twenty-five acres that is not 
used and tilled to its utmost capacity. Potatoes, enough for a large 
family’s consumption throughout the year, look flourishing, and the 
pigs will attain maturity on the residue of small refuse potatoes. But 
little meat is bought ; the chief cash payments are for clothes, firing, 
and a few groceries. The house looks more prosperous inside than 
out. On one side is a rough working kitchen, with dairy beyond ; the 
good-sized panelled room, with deep window-seats, in which we sit, 
is warm and substantially furnished; bright geraniums fill the 
latticed windows ; some books and farming magazines lie on side- 
table and shelf. The centre table is spread with an unbleached 
linen cloth, and is neatly laid for supper. I see a huge brown home- 
made (and home-grown) loaf, butter, honey, skim milk, cheese, and 
a teapot ; and on the fire simmers a savoury stew of rabbit and onions. 
Tom Tyrrell comes in from work with his blue-cotton shirt sleeves 
rolled up, a tall young fellow as brown and healthy as a nut; two 
more bunnies are swinging in his hand, and he has a scythe over his 
shoulder. This brings the talk to machinery ; they have some, and 
add to their stock from time to time as they are able, but threshing 
is done by hiring a machine which goes its rounds, and small bits 
which are not convenient to reap are cut with the scythe and cleared 
up by gleaning. They work as hard asthe labourers, but can always 
get a day off to go to cattle-show or pony-fair. There is no preten- 
sion or thought of aping a higher .class about these people, but old 
Tyrrell, though rough and speaking with a strong dialect, is some- 
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what above the labourer, with a straightforward independence of 
manner, and we talked almost as equals, with perfect respect and 
no embarrassment on either side. If Tom Tyrrell marries some 
years hence as judiciously as his father did there seems no reason 
why he should not prosper equally well in his turn. A shiftless, 
extravagant wife is the misfortune most to be dreaded; bad times 
and low prices may pinch a bit, but are of comparatively little 
importance where so much of the produce is consumed at home, 
while the things which are sold, such as butter, pigs, and poultry, 
do not vary much in price from year to year. 

Seven years ago there stood by the roadside in the West Country 
a dilapidated cottage, with a worn-out thatch. In front was a 
small unrailed plot of ground, given up to lumber of all kinds—what 
its present occupier describes as ‘‘old rummage.” It was inhabited 
by two very poor families, and was about as inconvenient, damp, 
and draughty as a cottage could be. A man named Viney, who had 
saved “a few pounds,” was after a few acres, ten in all, which, 
by a rare chance, were to let close by. Then came the grave ques- 
tion of buildings. The landlord was not inclined to spend much 
money over such a small bit of land. What about the cottage? 
“Oh, you could never make anything of that: the water comes in at 
every part of the roof, and that’s the only water to be got without 
carrying it ever so far.” ‘ But I made up my mind I would do with 
it,” said he. He got a lease of ten years, at £4 an acre, and began 
by sinking a well and putting in a pump. Then a new slate roof 
was put on. Viney found the workmen, made his own terms with 
them, and gave his own work. The landlord supplied materials and 
paid the bill. A cowshed and pigstyes were put up in the same 
way. A slip of the kitchen of one cottage was divided by a wooden 
partition, and wire windows put in to form a dairy. The rest made a 
neat little parlour. Overhead are three bedrooms, and the other house 
kitchen is the general living-room, and with a sort of lumber-room 
completes it. The rubbish heap is neatly railed in and has become 
a bright little garden. I could not get at the exact sum for altera- 
tions, but I gather that it did not reach anything like £100, and 
was very satisfactory to the landlord. After a year or two the latter 
was so pleased with the look of the ground that he extended the 
lease to twenty-one years, with option of renewal. Viney then took 
another seven acres, at £24 per annum, off a big farm adjoining, 
which was at that time in very bad condition, but which his second 
landlord allows is now worth double what it was. 

Viney was brought up in a smalJl farm, and went to work as a boy 
with the full intention of saving. After some years of farm labour 
he rose to be carter to a miller, and then was employed for a time in 
some gasworks. He married a saving, industrious wife, and when- 
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ever they had a chance they made a little here and there by a few 
fowls or a bit of pig-jobbing. THe has six children, unluckily all 
girls; only two had been “ put out to live” when he took the farm. 
I am assured there is no better judge of the value of stock in the 
parish, and both he and his wife allow that he works harder than any 
labourer; but he “ finds no fault with work,’’ and it seems to agree 
with them both, for you would not wish to see a more hearty, respect- 
able-looking couple. The kitchen is very snug, and I can hardly 
believe it is the place where I used to see poor Mrs, Robins shivering 
over her sick baby. Viney thinks he could have started farming 
earlier if he had had boys to add their earnings to the fund, but he 
is still in his prime and has a promising outlook before him. He 
maintains that he gets far more out of the land than a large occupier 
would. He keeps a horse, seven cows, has only five pigs at present, 
plenty of fowls and ducks, a good orchard and a famous piece 
of ground for vegetables, for which he pays £3 an acre. He ploughs 
his arable land with his one horse, and grows chiefly roots for his 
cows’ winter food; and is anxiously looking for two more fields to 
“‘ put into mangold.” He keeps no balance-sheet, and cannot write 
his own name. His view of the future is a hopeful one, and he 
opines that with industry and “ knowledgeableness”’ there is some- 
thing to be made of farming yet. He would much rather remain a 
tenant than try to buy his farm, as he gets more for his money. In 
a few years he will probably be rich enough to employ a man under 
him, as he has no son, but he will still work with him, and by watch- 
ing and example get twice as much out of him as does the farmer 
who only goes the round of his men once or twice a day. No profit is 
beneath his notice, and during the afternoon there is quite a stream 
of small emissaries from the cottages round, bearing jugs and mugs 
for “a penn’orth” or “ ha’porth” of milk. 

I will chronicle one more visit out of many. Old Gamlen’s cannot 
be described as a small holding, as he farms over one hundred acres, 
but he has worked his way up, and is a remarkably shrewd, intelli- 
gent man. He gives me his experience and opinion as we sit chat- 
ting in the parlour of Berriedown Farm, which nestles amongst 
apple orchards and oak-trees, half way up a steep Devonshire combe. 
Gamlen was blacksmith for nearly forty years in a tiny village. He 
started in life the son of a widow with seven children, apprenticed 
himself to his trade “ without a penny or a shirt to my back.” Five 
years ago, when a little over sixty, he had got together £400 and 
rented this farm. His wife died young, and for many years he 
entirely supported his old mother. His two sisters live with him, 
and he has three children ; his right hand, a son of twenty-five, and 
two daughters (only one of whom isat home). It is only September, but 
a cheerful wood fire burns in the best room, where comforts have accu- 
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mulated during the last few years. “We have a bit of fire in here every 
chilly evening,” says Martha, “and I never see my brother enjoying 
anything more: he do work hard, to be sure!”’ They are known 
throughout the parish for hard work, thrift, and success. Gamlen 
is a very clean farmer, and keeps two labourers, both of whom came 
with him from his old village. He puts a good bit into the land and 
takes out famous crops. He speaks with pride of a field of barley 
which has been the talk of all the farmers round, and which is suc- 
ceeded, in the estimation of the public, by an equally phenomenal 
field of roots. The butter has such a name that it is all disposed of 
without the trouble of taking to market. A lady living near tells me 
that the fowls, of which they have killed some two hundred this 
spring and summer, are like those she gets in Bond Street. ‘The 
aim of the English farmer,” Gamlen says, in his slow way, emphe- 
sising his words with a horny finger on a horny palm, “ must be to 
give the best of everything. It won’t do to offer no common stuff 
nowadays, The best of English-grown barley, it’s no wonder it 
fetches a higher price than foreign, for when it comes to barley-meal 
it takes one-third less to fata pig.” Prices are bad, except for hay, 
of which he has a small but well-saved crop, but Martha “ hopes my 
brother will pull through,” and Gamlen, his eyes twinkling as he 
sits in his well-polished walnut elbow-chair, does not strike one as 
being consumed by serious misgivings on that score. His simple 
pride in his farm is a thing to see. Harry, his son, is no whit behind 
him. The two hang over the gates of a Sunday afternoon, sit over 
the fire in the evenings, dwelling on every growing field and thriving 
beast with unwearying interest. “I always was terrible set on farm- 
ing,” the old man says, “but I hardly thought it ’ud ever come to 
pass. ‘ Would you have taken to it earlier in life,” I inquire, “ if 
you could have got a smaller farm.” ‘Years ago,” he replies, “ if 
I could ’a hit on anything to suit me, I’d’a started with thirty or 
forty acre when I was a younger man than Iam now.” “And do 
you know of any others who would be glad to begin in the same 
way?” “That Ido! I know at this moment of five—six—eight 
men hereabouts who have saved money and would be glad to find a 
small farm to put it into, and most all have a-been labouring men.” 
“The labourers can save, then?” “ Yes, they can. There’s many 
could save as much as £100 if they did it before they got married, 
men such as carters, shepherds, farm-servants, who get maybe £20 
to £30 a year and their keep. They spring from the same stock as 
the field labourer, but having a better head on their shoulders than 
most, they gets on to stepping-stones like. It’s the good head as 
helps to save the money, but they’re both needed for farming, and 
there’s many more would save and put off marrying to do it if they 
had any prospect; but a young man came to me only last week, and 
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he says, ‘I’ve saved a good bit of money and I don’t know what to 
do with it.’ I know at this time of two men near, who worked up 
like me from the ground, so to speak : one farms 150 acres, the other 
is going into a 200-acre farm at Michaelmas.” ‘And do you think 
a young man who had a prospect of getting on to take a small farm 
would have an inducement to stay upon the land ?” “I don’t doubt it ; 
but this is the point— it’s where his father before him has a farm— 
large or small it’s all one—and the lad’s trained up on the farm, that 
he’s likely to hold by it. There’s Budd, now” (naming a farm 
labourer in the village, whose only son, a fine bright young fellow, 
has just joined the Bristol police) : ‘‘ Budd’s a saving man; if he could 
ha’ got a chance to farm, it’s likely Tom ’ud never ’a left. He’d’a 
got used to looking after every cow, and reckoning the profit and 
loss on every pig, and looking at the nature of it all, and planning 
and scheming to get a bit more, and if he’d ’a worked as hard as a 
labourer he’d ’a lived a deal-better.” You will not make the young 
villager thrifty by talking to him of provision for old age: that is too 
far off and too uncertain. It is a different matter to hold out that, 
if he saves a few pounds, by the time he is thirty he can hope for a 
little farm on his own account. The small farmers I have talked the 
matter over with agree, that on twenty, thirty, forty acres, according 
to the value of the land, a hardworking man, with an active wife, 
can make a comfortable living for himself and his family, and that 
he would want “round about £100” to stock them. Mention that 
sum to a grand land agent and he will laugh at you, but I would 
rather listen to a man who, like Gamlen, is doing thoroughly well, 
and has stocked his 120 acres on less than one-third the sum the 
agent would consider necessary. If small farms were multiplied, 
the man with one horse would borrow a second of his next-door 
neighbour, and pay him back in kind. I hear of a district in 
which it pays the owner of a corn-mill to hire it out. The hire of 
reaping and other machines by the day is common enough in Scot- 
land, and probably there would soon be more instances of this kind. 
It is marvellous what these men do with a small amount of capital, 
and in improving the land they waste nothing: the very soot from 
their chimneys goes upon it. The corn areas of the United King- 
dom show an average yield of twenty-six bushels to the acre, as 
compared to an average of forty; under the allotment system, 
and instances are common on small farms where this, what I may 
call intensified, farming produces fifty-six bushels and even more. 
Every corner, too, is utilised, and where the plough will not go the 
spade does. Work seems not a labour but a pleasure, and I believe 
this is equally true of owners and tenants. By doing everything 
with their own hands they develop a real affection for the land, and 
their resources are increased in all sorts of unforeseen ways. A great 
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mass of evidence was brought before the Royal Commission on small 
holdings, from all parts of England, tending to prove that in spite 
of hard times and agricultural depression, it is very unusual for 
holders of small farms and allotments, with their high rents, to ask 
for a penny of reduction. Failures are uncommon amongst them, 
and, as a rule, they are ready to the day with the rent. My own 
researches have been made mainly in the West of England (a part 
of the country which was little represented on the Commission), and 
all inquiries confirm the same opinion. It is doubtful whether in 
many parts the purchase of small holdings under Mr. Chaplin’s 
Act will be much sought after by the labouring class proper. The 
desire for actual ownership seems less strong than in Scotland and 
Wales, where it better suits the character of the people. No 
doubt small lots near a town or village will be freely taken up, but 
the buyers will be the small tradesmen, the bricklayer, the carrier, and 
men with other employment, who have suffered keenly in late years 
from the falling off of custom in the depopulated country districts. 
The good allotment is welcome to every labourer who can cultivate 
an acre or so to more or less advantage in addition to his farm work, 
but the pushing, striving working-man, or son of a small farmer, 
who has scraped together something under £100, is almost sure to 
be best suited by a tenancy. In the majority of cases, his buying 
sufficient land to make an entire living off is out of the question. 
The small piece he might acquire by paying down one-fourth of the 
purchase-money, would be at once too much and too little. It would 
mean, too, the saving of a larger sum, as he must still keep enough 
in hand for stock; but the greatest objection seems to me to lie in 
the hold which it would give his employer over him. No one who 
thoroughly knows parish politics can ignore constant instances of 
farmer-tyranny, or will deny that the power to discharge a labourer, 
and thereby oblige him to leave the immediate neighbourhood of his 
precious possession, may become in some hands a weighty instrument 
of oppression. If he could rent a farm off which he might reasonably 
hope to make a living, he could keep all his capital to stock it, and 
put into it his whole time, strength, and hopes, besides which, the 
larger holding gives more varied interest and a better position among 
his fellows. Mr. Chaplin’s Act provides for tenancy only up to ten 
acres, and ten acres is not enough for a man to live upon unless 
under very exceptional circumstances. But if the demand to pur- 
chase is likely to be slow, and merely incidental in the country 
districts, there is but one voice as to the popularity of small farms. 
“They are snapping at them all the time,” said one landowner; “ if 
there is a rumour that one is likely to be vacant I have a dozen 
applications, while the large ones hang on hand and the farmers dic- 
tate their own terms.” A large landholder in Shropshire told me 
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lately that he had three farms vacant, and that if he cut them up 
he could let them all to-morrow. Ido not mean to say that large 
farms are not needed, or that small ones should be recklessly multi- 
plied. Many large farms are even now doing well, and no one doubts 
the benefit they have been and still are to agriculture, or that they 
are able to lay out money in experiments which would be impossible 
to the small farmer, who profits by their experience, and is thereby ina 
very different and much more advantageous position than he was in 
former years, At the present time there are five millions of acres (in 
round numbers) in the occupation of tenants holding fifty acres and 
under, compared to twenty-eight millions above that size, while the 
number of occupiers is about equally divided: and it is very widely 
acknowledged that landlords bitterly repent the wholesale consolida- 
tion of former years, and would in numberless instances subdivide the 
land again, if they could surmount incidental difficulties. Farms are 
coming back upon their hands, lying fallow, and crippling incomes 
which were once substantial. Landlords are losing capital by trying to 
farm on their own account, if only enough to prevent the land going 
back hopelessly. Rents are being cut down, in some cases by one- 
half. The painful alternative often arises of selling up a tenant or 
losing the rent. On the other hand, on many great farms which are 
doing well under the capitalist, the land is being denuded of 
labourers, more and more is being thrown into pasture, and however 
satisfactory this state of things (threatened, however, in its turn by 
the alarming decrease in the price of stock) may be to the owner— 
who may enjoy, as in the case of one great man, the luxury of putting 
some £80,000 at 14 per cent. into the land—it presents a serious 
prospect to the country at large. These cattle ranches, as they may 
truly be called, benefit the labouring population hardly more than 
the expanses of moor and deer-forest in the north. It is not to 
be wondered at that the best men flock to the towns, where their 
physique and steadiness ensure them the best posts. These are 
not the men who swell the ranks of the unemployed: they shoulder 
aside the townsmen, who cannot fill the empty places in the country, 
and would not if they could. It has been suggested that the 
labourer’s son, who goes away for high wages, might save money 
quickly and come back upon the land. Unfortunately, when a taste 
for a town life is once acquired, it is not always easily shaken off. 
The State is embarked in an experiment of which the success has 
still to be proved. A danger lies even in success. Anything which 
creates a rush is to be avoided ; a rush is always a bad thing, and is 
sure to be followed by many failures and a reaction. Much more 
confidence is inspired by a change brought about by the slow but 
safe development of mutual interest. The landlord wants a steady 
rental and the improvement of the soil; the tenant wants land at a 
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fair rent, which may be higher, but not exorbitantly higher, than 
that of the large farms. He also wants fixity of tenure, and not 
merely a yearly holding; in fact, if we are to have small tenancies, 
it is a necessity that some system be found under which the occupier 
may have, if not entire ownership, at least such security as will 
encourage him to make improvements with confidence. Many land- 
lords would be willing to create small farms, and are quite alive to the 
advantages of doing so, could they but get over the grand difficulty of 
the buildings. It is important, and, in fact, essential, that the house 
should be on the land rented, so that the tenant can be in and out at 
all hours, and not only the tenant, but also his wife and children, as 
even the younger ones are trained to give help at odd moments. The 
erection of buildings costing £300 or £400 on twenty-five or thirty 
acres would swallow up all the living. The landlord will not, con- 
sider any but the best buildings, and if he borrows from any of the 
Land Improvement Companies, they stipulate for the most complete 
and costly, and so they often come to a deadlock. On the other hand, 
I gather from farmers and “‘ small men” that many handy, energetic 
tenants of the labouring class could provide habitations fit for all 
they require for far less money than it would cost the landlord to do 
the same. As one remarked, “A man of that stamp is often a bit of 
a mason ; one of them will have a bricklayer friend, another will get 
hold of a carpenter at a slack time ; the man himself would give his 
own work, and maybe have a son or brother to help him.” Some 
standard of durability and suitability would no doubt be necessary ; 
but if some joint undertaking could be thought out, a sum of money 
would probably go nearly thrice as far inthe hands of the tenant. 
In one instance, on a farm of 300 or 400 acres, the original home- 
stead has been divided into two, but four or five additional habita- 
tions had to be provided. Surely there would often be cottages 
which, by a little adding to and adaptation, might answer the pur- 
pose. A tenant of thirty acres does not need a mansion to live in ; 
the cottages are usually built two together, and have often a good 
deal of wear still left in them. On a half-worked farm I lately saw 
five, good and substantial, of which only one was occupied. It 
occurs to one as fortunate that the objection of “no buildings” has 
not weighed with the pioneers of the wider corn-lands of the New 
World. A very much larger rent is to be obtained on portions as 
compared to the whole. Small farms often command 30 per cent. 
more than large areas, and the price is by no means invariably 
determined by the quality of the land. This is a striking fact 
which was well brought out in the evidence before Mr. Chamberlain, 
who presided over the Small Holdings Commission. When more 
land is in the market there will be less competition to run up prices ; 
but if the additional sum which the small farmer has proved it to be 
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worth his while to pay were added on as interest for buildings, it 
would probably be less irksome, and be more willingly paid in that 
form. Those who know the dislike of the average English landlord 
to any new departure will not be afraid of a change being made with 
ill-considered haste. Much individual conviction and pains will be 
needed if any arrangement is to be carried out by which landlords and 
tenants can work together and meet one another half-way; but no 
one can look into the present state of agricultural affairs without feel- 
ing how much must depend in the future upon the action of the landed 
proprietors. 

Much has been said of the style of living of the present farmer 
class. They have certainly acquired a taste for luxuries undreamt of 
by their predecessors. I do not dispute their right or that of their 
wives and daughters to lead a more refined life, to have a drawing- 
room, or a governess to teach their children, if they can afford it; 
but when they whine that farming will not pay, that rents must be 
lowered and lowered again, and that, in spite of all, they are being 
ruined, we notice how much at variance their standard of life is with 
that of former days. ‘ The master’s eye fattens the steed,” and it 
is not by being always at sales and ordinaries and riding about the 
country that that desirable end is attained. The small man can 
rarely leave the farm even for a day; there is no one else to tend 
the pigs and milk the cows; slackness has no place in his calcula- 
tions, and in any case his share is cut out of what Mr. Balfour has 
called “remorseless, unremitting toil.” Though this may describe his 
work from an outward observer’s point of view, I have not found that 
he is dulled or brutalised by it. On the contrary, his intelligence is 
developed, his invention is stimulated, his interest is kept constantly 
upon the stretch, he tastes the excitement of the struggle and the joy 
of success. If we, who plume ourselves on our wider horizon, could 
penetrate his day-dreams, I believe we should find that his farm 
supplies him with a spirit of content and hope, a sense of power, and 
an outlet for love of adventure. He works desperately hard at cer- 
tain seasons, and comparative leisure, when it comes, is welcome and 
enjoyed, and does not mean a knocking off of income, as it too often 
does to the labourer. If the tendency to revert to small farms is 
encouraged and becomes more widespread, their tenantry will be 
drawn from a different class from that of our present farmers. They 
will be men with a plain standard of living, who have proved their 
“grit” by saving under difficulties, and by raising themselves in 
spite of adverse circumstances, who are neither tempted to aspire to 
the landlord’s position nor to eye it with the bitterness of envy— 
men who are busily occupied, well fed, intelligent, and contented, and 
who are fitted in every respect to be the backbone of the country. 
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AxrcuBisHor Watsu said recently of the Monetary Conference in 
Brussels: ‘The question there under deliberation lies at the very 
root of the difficulty of our Irish land question. If the bimetallists’ 
view, as I have stated it, is sound, then to continue on our present 
lines means absolute ruin, sooner or later, to the whole agricultural 
body in Ireland. Whether that view is sound or not, there is this 
significant fact, that eighteen Governments have felt themselves 
called upon to send representatives to an International Conference.” 

In a speech on November 28th at Brussels, Mr. Alfred 
Rothschild proposed that the principle of the Bland Act—the 
principle of compulsory purchases of silver—should forthwith be 
adopted by all the European nations, for, said that distinguished 
representative of the greatest money house the world has ever 
known, “If this Conference breaks up without arriving at any 
definite result there may be a depreciation in the value of silver 
frightful to contemplate, and out of which a monetary panic may 
ensue, the far-spreading effects of which it is impossible to foretell.” 

And now that the Agricultural Conference in London has declared 
for “free silver,” even the Times may consent to recognise in the silver 
question something more than the corrupt practices of the “ silver 
miners”? to secure for their product an “ artificial value.” With 
the impoverishment of the British farmer, and the destruction of the 
entire basis of exchange and credit between the East and the West, 
in close fulfilment of every prediction made fifteen years since by 
Wolowski, by Seyd, and Laveleye, the movement for currency 
reform has now attracted the support of almost every teacher of 
political economy in our schools.’ “In both the fundamental 
requirements of a currency,” said Mr. Arthur Balfour, at Man- 
chester, “ our existing currency totally and lamentably fails.” 

The difficulty then in arriving at a decision favourable to 
currency reform is not any difficulty resulting from the deficiency 
whether of evidence or of authority; the difficulty is well-nigh 
overcome when the student can be brought to admit that his 
mind is open to argument, and also that the monetary revolu- 
tion, to which it is owing that there is a silver question, only 
dates back to 1873, so that any conviction arrived at before 
1873 is fairly subject to reconsideration. And what was the revo- 
lution of 1873? Briefly, it was this. For hundreds of years 
previously any silver and any gold produced by the world’s mines 
had come to the principal European mints, and was coined for the 


(1) See Professor Foxwell’s remarkable paper in the December number of the 
Contemporary Review. 
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bearer, free of charge, into money of unlimited legal tender value ; 
but since 1873 silver has been proscribed, and gold having become a 
monopoly, has greatly appreciated because of that monopoly for the 
first time attaching to it. If two pipes flowing night and day 
supplied water to the reservoir of a rapidly growing city, and the 
flow from one pipe were cut off, could the previous water-level be 
maintained ? Under exactly analogous conditions, could the world’s 
level of prices established before 1873 be maintained, the silver 
conduit being suddenly stopped? Are we not then entirely justified 
in saying that the cessation of the “free silver” flow in 1873 
assumes the proportions of a monetary revolution? The present 
restricted condition of the currencies of the Western nations is 
wholly novel and empirical, and requires to be judged solely by the 
general results of the past twenty years. We must also remember 
that not one of those high authorities to whom we are wont to 
appeal so glibly—Newton, Locke, and Ricardo, Lord Liverpool and 
Sir Robert Peel—had any experience of, nay more, had ever con- 
templated the possibility of, such currency conditions as the present ; 
the closing of all the mints of the West tosilver. We require, then, 
to judge of the fruits of a tree planted only twenty years ago, and 
fruitful only in the last ten years ; those fruits our generation alone 
has tasted. Are they to our liking or are they not ? 

But while the currency conditions of the world before 1873, the 
conditions known to Liverpool and Peel, may appear to us even to-day, 
as they appeared to them, wholly admirable—admitting as they 
did all silver to free coinage and legal tender, and making the two 
metals interchangeable at leading money centres—it is fair to admit 
that the revolution of 1873 did not pass without a protest from one 
at least of our statesmen. Lord Beaconsfield, with the preternatural 
sagacity of the Semitic races when dealing with financial problems, 
at once recognised the trend of events. Speaking at Glasgow in 
1873, he said :— 


‘**T attribute the monetary disturbance which has occurred, and is now to a 
certain extent acting very injuriously on trade, I attribute it to the great 
changes which the Governments of Europe are making in reference to their 
standard of value. Our gold standard is not the cause, but the consequence, of 
our commercial prosperity. It is quite evident that we must now prepare our- 
selves for great convulsions in the money market, not occasioned by specula- 
tion or any of the old causes which have been alleged, but by a new cause with 
which we are not sufficiently acquainted.” 


In 1879, when the malady had become more apparent still, Lord 
Beaconsfield said :— 


‘Gold is every day appreciating ; as it appreciates, the lower become prices. 
It is not impossible that as affairs develop the country may require that some 
formal investigation should be made of the causes which are affecting the value 
of the precious metals, and the effect which the change in the value of the 


precious metals has upon the industries of the country and upon the continued 
fall of prices.” 
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At this time, when the question of silver in England, a question 
hitherto declared outside (that is, unworthy) of party politics, is 
rapidly changing its character, the legacy thus bequeathed by Lord 
Beaconsfield to his party has attracted Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chaplin, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour, while repelling Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. Otherwise, how happens it that 
the chiefs of the Liberal party, to which only fifteen years ago the 
intelligence and the sympathy of young England was attaching 
itself with an almost passionate adherence, have not merely been 
mute, but even truculent, when their attention has been challenged 
to this great issue? ‘The heads of parties,” said a Liberal leader 
of the last century, “ are, like the heads of snakes, carried on by the 
tails.” Is it possible that in the decay of great industries, in the 
misery of masses and classes alike, the Liberal chiefs must them- 
selves learn the lesson of the day before they can in turn teach it ? 
Is it possible that Mr. Gladstone fails to recognise with Doctor Walsh, 
the close connection between the misery and unrest of Ireland that 
has followed from the collapse of prices and rents, and the monetary 
revolution of 1873? Does the statesman who fixed Irish rents in 
gold at a time when gold was appreciating by leaps and bounds, and 
without the smallest reference to the scale of prices, does he prefer 
rather to cast the Constitution into the crucible than to admit silver 
to the Mints ? 

But it is said by those who have been too busy with the burden of 
the times to study currency questions : ‘‘ We recognise that before 
1873 all silver was admitted in Europe to free mintage and legal 
tender, and that since 1873 it has been both melted up wholesale and 
entirely excluded ; but what of that? Whatif there are fewer trade 
counters among the nations now than twenty yearsago?” John 
Stuart Mill wrote: “That an increase in the volume of money raises 
prices, and a diminution lowers them, is the most elementary pro- 
position in the theory of the currency, and without it we should have 
no clue to any of the others.” I do not propose to discuss Mill’s 
“quantity theory ” of money—a theory which is so nearly a truism 
that it requires no defence. When wheat is more abundant it is 
cheaper, when money is more abundant it takes less labour or wheat 
to buy money ; in other words, wages and prices are higher. A 
single writer—of no authority, indeed, as an economist, but who is 
the enumerator of the Nation’s House Books—has recently been put 
up to deny, categorically, this quantity theory, in large type in the 
leading newspaper. His brief is such an impossible one that he is 
not entitled to our arguments, and only to our sympathies if he 
writes from conviction. We know that the whole accepted theory of 
the foreign exchanges is this, that gold flows to any country which, 
because of good harvests, has exported an increased surplus; that the 
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gold thus attracted raises prices in that country, thereby augmenting 
imports, which again results in the outflow of gold. Such is the 
ebb and flow of the currency tide. Without this quantity theory 
we should be destitute, as Mill declares, of “the most elementary 
proposition ” in the theory of money. 

It is not, therefore, necessary at this late day to treat a contrary 
opinion as entitled to respectful criticism. Some hobby-horsed 
Athanasius can always be discovered who will prance contra mundum 
in any lists; but Queen Anne is dead, and the quantity theory to-day 
is not less generally accepted than the theory of gravitation. But, 
assuming the quantity theory—and we are perfectly justified in 
assuming what every writer since Locke has assumed’—still, the 
further argument that prices as we know them are silver prices, not 
gold prices, has never been seriously contested; for, while there 
may be honest differences of opinion as to monetary systems, there 
can be none as to facts. Modern prices are silver prices. The 
national debts of Europe, our own included, were all borrowed in 
silver, and are being liquidated in gold—in gold driven to a famine 
price by class legislation. A few words as to modern prices. In 
the first half of the sixteenth century the price of an average acre of 
land in England was £5. During the lifetime of those who were in 
our schools when the great silver-mines of Potosi were discovered in 
the middle of that century, the price of that acre of land had risen 
to £25; wages had risen from sixpence a day to eleven shillings a 
week ; all other prices had risen correspondingly. What had hap- 
pened to create this glorious era of “dearness” and abundance— 
this Silver Age in the world’s history? What had brought about 
this phenomenal fall in the value of money? Here was the “ quan- 
tity theory” with a vengeance! The great silver-mines of Bolivia 
and Peru were pouring their treasures upon Europe in the hold of 
every Spanish galleon; while, to temper, however slightly, the 
depreciation of the Spanish currency, and to reduce the losses of the 
Madrid money-lender by distributing the rise of prices over a wider 
area, Francis Drake was busy on the Spanish main taking toll for 
England’s Queen.” So that if the price of an acre of average English 
land before 1873—TI am afraid to quote its price to-day !—was £30, 
and not £5, it was because of the vast flow of silver from Potosi. It 
was silver that established the seventeenth-century level of prices, 


(1) “The greater scarcity of money enhances its price and increases the scramble; 
there being nothing else that does easily supply the want of it; the lessening of its 
quantity therefore always increases its price, and makes an equal portion of it exchange 
for a greater of any other thing.’’—John Locke, 1691, Considerations as to Money. 

(2) ‘Gold and silver, like every other commodity, vary in their value. . . The discovery 
of the abundant mines of America reduced, in the sixteenth century, the value of gold 
and{silver in Europe to about a third of what it had been before. . . This revolution in 
their’value, though perhaps the greatest, is by no means the only one of which history 
gives some account.’’—Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, book 1, chap. v. 
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which level the Brazilian placers of the eighteenth century would not 
have sustained except for the opportune gold discoveries of 1849 and 
1852 in California and Australia. Now, if this alteration of the plane of 
prices was established by the expansion of the European currencies, all 
the Peruvian and Bolivian silver being freely minted, is it not evident 
that the sudden elimination of that silver in the seventeenth century 
would have again lowered the level of prices, and confiscated the 
entire interest of every mortgagor in the community? And, this 
being so, is it less evident that melting down and demonetising that 
very Bolivian silver in this nineteenth century, first by England, 
then by Germany—the exclusion of silver from free coinage at every 
mint in Europe—that such a condition of things, if carried far 
enough, will bring the world back to the level of prices obtaining in 
the sixteenth century? Let us see what this would involve. Our 
National Debt is to-day about 10 per cent. of our national assets; if 
prices fell to the level of the sixteenth century—fell, that is, to one- 
fifth—the National Debt would require for its redemption, not one- 
tenth but one-half of the national assets! And it is this precarious 
augmentation everywhere of the burdens of national debt which 
to-day threatens to result in widespread repudiation. The weaker 
nations, Turkey, Portugal, Spain, Brazil, those nations which have 
borrowed largely, not from their own people, but from England, will 
be the first to go; it is safe to say that if the fall of prices during 
the next fifteen years is on the same scale as since 1873, by 1910 
there will not be a national debt left in all Europe. There is no 
more suggestive condition of the burden of a public debt than that 
of Egypt; her entire debt of a hundred millions sterling having 
been borrowed in a very few years by Ismail, to be squandered on 
modernising Cairo. Of the five millions of acres of cultivated land 
in Egypt, enough agricultural produce, cotton, beans, and sugar, has 
to be annually exported to pay about five millions sterling to bond- 
holders in London, Paris, and Berlin ; the fall of agricultural prices 
in Egypt since 1873 has been not less than 50 per cent., therefore 
of the produce of his farm, the cultivator of the Nile valley has to 
yield twice as much as before to satisfy the claims of the foreign 
bondholder; in other words, the fall of prices in Egypt has exactly 
doubled rents. 

Is it not possible that the Western world might learn a lesson in 
equity, and Mr. Gladstone in finance, from the “ unspeakable Turk” ? 
About twelve years ago, in consequence of successive failures in the 
olive crop and a fall in the price of olive oil, great distress prevailed 
in Crete. While the cultivators were unable to pay their interest 
instalments to the money-lenders, still, according to the law of the 
Moslem Power, the debtor might not be evicted from his land, only 
his chattels could be seized and sold. Matters as between debtor 
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and creditor being thus at a deadlock, and cultivation arrested, 
the Porte intervened by compromise between the two parties. The 
interest payments for many years had been made not in cash, but in 
produce, and the Imperial edict required that the money-lenders’ 
accounts should be audited, and that the produce payments, having 
been reckoned at the prices ruling at the time the money was bor- 
rowed, were to be deducted from the principal sum ; interest at a 
statutory rate only being allowed. In the general accounting that 
took place more than half the insolvent cultivators were found to be 
free of debt. What position will the Governments of the Western 
nations take, if they are confronted by the demand for such an ac- 
counting as this in Crete, on the ground that by the “fraud of 
1873 ” money was advanced in value by class legislation, and that 
in terms of produce—in terms of iron or wheat, wines, or cotton 
goods, these national debts have been already wiped out, both prin- 
cipal and interest? Is it well for England, the “ great creditor 
nation,” to antagonise currency reform until, as in the United 
States, the legislation of 1873 is denounced as fraudulent and cri- 
minal, the “‘ unearned increment” of gold as brought about by the 
legislatures tampering with the currency laws ? 

But it remains to consider what is the remedy. "What is the 
specific which is proposed under cover of a nomenclature so unattrac- 
tive—this ‘‘ism of the two metals,’ so dear to the soul of M. Henri 
Cernuschi? What, in short, is “ bimetallism,”’ and what do reformers 
of that ilk want? Do they want two standards, two yardsticks of 
differing lengths? Do they want to establish a fixed ratio between two 
commodities? Certainly not! we want one standard, but two legal 
tender moneys, which, if permitted equally free coinage at a fixed 
ratio, will, we believe, conform everywhere to that ratio. Apart 
from the use of currency as counters, the great function of money is 
as a standard of deferred payments. The standard money of an early 
day was cattle—pecus, from which pecunia—a man borrowed a hundred 
bullocks and repaid a hundred, with an agreed number for interest. 
Now, evidently the best standard is the most stable one. It is this 
stability of value which, in the case of gold, is to-day lacking, and 
the instability has resulted, not from natural causes affecting the 
supply of the precious metals, but from the tampering with their 
currencies by Western legislatures. Suppose, then, that gold were 
the established standard all over the world, but that silver money 
coined freely was receivable by all Governments, so that any man 
might pay his taxes in an ounce of gold coin, or fifteen and a half 
ounces of coined silver, surely thus far all is well; the State has 
clearly the right to receive its revenue, and pay its employés in any 
coin it pleases. Perhaps the total revenue receipts by the great 
commercial Powers are six hundred millions sterling, while the yearly 
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output of silver from the mines is not thirty millions. I fail, then, to 
see why the free receipt of silver by the State alone, could fail to main- 
tain bimetallism and the “ par of exchange” between the two metals. 
No individual of all the two hundred millions of taxpayers would pay 
the State in gold if he could buy silver even fractionally cheaper than 
the ratio; it would therefore be impossible, under such a condition 
of demand, for silver to fall below sixty-pence per ounce: the com- 
petition of the universal taxpayer would clearly suffice to maintain 
the agreed ratio. And if the relation of silver to gold was thus 
maintained between man and the State, between man and man 
silver would be forthwith received with equal freedom. B would 
accept silver notes from A as readily as gold, knowing that X, Y and 
Z would in turn take these notes at par to pay their taxes. If all 
the indebtedness of the world, national and private, aggregates thirty 
thousand millions sterling, and all this vast army of debtors compete 
for whichever of the two metals tends to become cheaper, at the 
agreed ratio, how possibly could any conceivable variation in the 
trickle of fifty millions from the mines—the ratio of yearly supply 
to yearly indebtedness being as one to six hundred—upset at any time 
the ratio established? To compare a fixed monetary ratio such as 
this to the fixing of a ratio between sheep and cattle is foolish. The 
gold and silver of Potosi we are employing to-day, though reminted 
again and again, but where are the flocks and herds of the patriarchs ? 
Does it then really devolve on the bimetallist to defend a position so 
intelligible? Is it not rather for the monometallist to point out how, 
given a small annual supply of two commodities, and an unlimited 
demand aggregating the total production of a thousand years, 
the price of either, in terms of the other, can fall even a hair’s- 
breadth ? 

The latest, and by no means the least interesting, development of 
the silver question is the demand now being urged on the Govern- 
ment of India that the Indian mints shall be closed to the free 
coinage of silver. For ten years past the proposal has been before 
the authorities, and has been fully considered; the English finan- 
cial journals are, as usual, deprecating “executive action in a 
panic;” theirs is the old dilemma, that when there is no crisis, 
reform is not necessary ; when there is a crisis, the moment is inop- 
portune. The intelligent view of the Indian position for years 
past has been that at some point the collapse of the rupee would 
necessitate the cessation of coinage ; with the rupee at fifteen-pence 
it may be admitted that the agitation of Mr. Mackay and his asso- 
ciates comes none too soon. And, besides, the moment is propitious 
for another reason. If, when the Monetary Conference is again to 
convene, free coinage in India has been already stopped, Great 
Britain will have this offer to make to the other nations: “If you 
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will open mints we will also open ours, at least in India;” this and 
certain minor concessions, such as pound-notes and the holding in 
silver by the Bank of England, of one-fifth of the vastly larger 
Bank reserve, which would follow the issue of pound-notes, might, 
and probably would, secure action—would serve to open mints in 
Paris and Washington, and restore to silver the status quo ante 1873. 
But on other than tactical grounds the cessation of coinage in 
India is desirable, for it is not unlikely, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that such action may be followed by a rise in the price of 
silver bullion. In judging of the workings of the silver market 
we have got to bear in mind that the real “Silver King,” the man 
who sells more silver annually for gold than is produced by all the 
mines of the United States, is her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India. The Indian Revenue is collected in rupees, but the “home 
charges ” are paid in gold, so that to defray these home charges not 
less than eighty million ounces of silver have to be sold directly for 
sovereigns, to produce the sixteen millions sterling required in London. 
Mr. Foster, the United States Secretary of the Treasury, is buying 
under the “Sherman Act” of 1890, 1,125,000 ounces weekly ; but 
Lord Kimberley simply swamps the silver market by selling each week 
nearly a million and a half ounces. It is these smashing sales of 
“Council drafts” which dominate the silver market; the drafts, 
which are a demand for rupees lying in the Indian treasuries, are 
bought by English importers of Indian produce, who naturally, 
being anxious to buy their exchange cheaply, compete as little as 
possible amongst themselves. Now, the coinage of silver being free 
in India, the buyer of rupees at these weekly sales is in this strong 
position ; he virtually says to Lord Kimberley, ‘“‘ You must sell me 
rupees for fifteen-pence, because I can buy Nevada silver at that 
price in New York, take it to Bombay, and demand free coinage.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Foster says te the owners of American silver 
bullion, “I can only give you eighty-five cents per ounce for silver, 
because that is the quoted London price—the price at which I can 
buy from Lord Kimberley.” But the entire situation changes once 
the Indian mints are closed; then the importing merchant must 
give what price Lord Kimberley demands, seeing that he can no 
longer avail himself of the alternative Nevada supply; neither can 
he buy his rupees in India for gold, because gold in India is not 
money. It seems, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the India 
Office, if the Indian mints are closed, can sell their drafts very much 
at their own figure, and that if month by month Council drafts are 
advanced to twenty-pence per rupee, the price of bullion would 
advance also, pari passu. For the American seller would then say 
to Mr. Foster, ‘“‘ The London price of silver is one hundred and twelve 
cents an ounce; there is no loose silver on the European market, 
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therefore you must give us the London price, one hundred and twelve 
cents, for your monthly purchase of four and a half million ounces.” 

And while the exchange operations of the Government of India 
would require close study, they would present no real difficulty to a 
practical financier such as Mr. Goschen or Sir David Barbour. If 
the Indian harvests were deficient, and those of America abundant, 
the price of Council drafts would require to be reduced, notwith- 
standing a probable pressure from Lancashire. The export trades of 
India also would require to be watched closely, for if the exchanges 
were raised too considerably and rapidly, exports would be checked, 
and the flow of silver to the East arrested, The Government of 
India should also buy silver liberally and coin it whenever the Indian 
bank-rates denoted a money stringency. Further, the Government, 
instead of leaving it to speculators, should take the vast profit that 
would arise from the advance in the sterling price of its own silver 
loans ; the advance in this ‘“‘ rupee paper” with the rupee at twenty- 
pence would be at least twenty points, an advance in other words of 
nearly twenty millions sterling, on eighty-five crores of rupees. 

The alternative proposal, the proposal to give India a gold currency, 
is not only unwise, but would defeat the end in view. For if gold 
were legal tender and current, the English importer could buy 
rupees in India with gold. The effect, therefore, of closing the mints 
would be neutralised; instead of buying Council drafts at the price 
fixed by the Government of India, the importer would buy rupees in 
India with sovereigns. The introduction of a gold currency into 
India would also import a fresh element of appreciation; for if 
sovereigns were scattered through India they would, being more 
easily concealed, be bought with hoarded rupees to be hoarded 
instead; these Oriental myriads already accumulate gold to hoard 
whenever they can find it in the up-country bazaars; this hoarding 
would increase to an untold degree if gold—a gold currency—were 
distributed broadcast and thus brought to their doors. 

The cessation of coinage, then, in India appears to be demanded by 
the exigencies of the crisis; it is an experiment not dangerous in 
itself, but one which requires to be closely watched. If the bullion 
price of silver advances, so that silver and the rupee keep company 
in the upward movement, and if the export trades of India show no 
considerable diminution, gold prices in London having risen, then 
the experiment will have succeeded; if, however, the silver market 
fails to respond, if it should on the contrary fall, while the rupee 
advances, then the Indian mints should be promptly opened again, 
or not only may the revenue from the opium sales to China suffer, 
but England’s exchanges with China, Persia, Chili, and probably 
Russia also, will be seriously involved. From a careful review of the 
silver market in the United States which I have been able to make 
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during the past few months, I believe that the most likely effect of 
closing the Indian mints will be the combination of the American 
silver producers and a steady advance in the price of silver. It must 
not be forgotten that in America the conditions favour the seller of 
silver rather than the buyer. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
forced to buy 43 million ounces each month, no matter what the 
price; the silver owner, on the other hand, is not forced to sell. A 
silver trust to support the price of silver might hold the field for an 
indefinite time, if only the price of Council drafts were advanced. 
Indeed, when we consider the comparatively small volume of the 
world’s silver production, and the fact that the employment of almost 
the entire present product can be even to-day earmarked, it is 
remarkable that no effort has been made to “corner” the silver 
market. Every Government in the world would be concerned to 
make such a “corner” effective. A very few thousand pounds 
spent weekly in bidding up the price of Council drafts would advance 
the price of silver bullion all over the world, would add millions to 
the sterling value of rupee paper, Mexican rails, wheat in Chicago, 
cotton in New Orleans, and seeing that, unlike copper, every ounce 
of silver bought by the trust could be lent at high rates on good 
security in Asia, it is not easy to see how such a trust could fail if 
carefully organised, and operating simultaneously from New York, 
London, Paris, and Berlin. 

Space will not permit my entering upon the political aspects of 
silver in the United States ; it must suffice to say that while a belief 
in international bimetallism—a belief confined fifteen years since to a 
mere handful of students—has now swept both political parties 
and become public opinion, yet an irreconcilable third party is 
organising, that demands free coinage of silver by the United States 
single-handed, and that contemplates without the smallest alarm the 
possibility even of a single silver currency. And seeing that the 
Sherman Act of 1890 must inevitably bring the nation to a silver 
currency not much later, and that there is but little prospect of 
the repeal or modification of that Act, the free silver men have 
perhaps the best of the argument. For if free silver coinage in the 
United States is possible, as I quite believe, without gold there going 
to a premium, then for the benefit of all mankind, the United 
States will have restored the flywheel of the financial system which 
was stopped in 1873. If, on the other hand, gold does go toa 
premium, the advocates of “ free silver” in America recognise that 
their export trades to England will be stimulated, while the import 
trades will be hampered by falling exchanges, just as are the trades 
of Lancashire with India to-day. For it is not India but Lan- 
cashire which suffers really seriously. Thus the American exchanges, 
having joined with the Indian in this wild war-dance, England will 
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have to pass through great further tribulations to a more rational 
currency conception. 

Of all the political evolutions of our time, the struggle over silver 
in the United States is perhaps the most interesting. From very 
small beginnings fifteen years ago, the opponents of Contraction in 
that country have succeeded in arousing the entire community. If 
a Democracy can learn such a lesson as this, albeit a Democracy 
where education has admittedly gone the deepest, what great things 
may not now be looked for on the pathway of human progress ? 

In England the vast depression of the entire plane of prices, fol- 
lowing from the demonetisation of silver, and the paralysis of industry 
which must always follow from the shrinkage of money values when 
once money is invested, from its equivalent appreciation when 
hoarded, all this might have continued to parade itself as some 
subtle consequent of Free Trade had not Lancashire learned her 
lesson in the collapse of her trades with the collapse of the Eastern 
exchanges. The landed interest of Great Britain, that interest 
which, more heavily mortgaged than any other, should have been 
the first to arouse itself, has disregarded, and is to-day disregarding 
the warnings of almost every economist, living or dead, and has 
permitted without protest the transfer of its acres to its mortgagees. 
And especially is this the case in Ireland, where the real ownership 
of the soil having changed hands, the erstwhile proprietor, now a 
mere caretaker, has too often acquiesced in the odious task of rack- 
renting and evicting, that he might drain the slender resources of a 
tenantry already pauperised, into the treasuries of alien mortgage and 
insurance companies. Not without good reason then did Leo XIII. 
declare recently to Madame Severine that “after so many other 
scourges the reign of money has arrived: it is attempted to subdue 
the Church and domineer over the people through money.” Ten 
years hence, when the revolution of 1873, with all that it has 
involved of property confiscated, of contracts violated, of society 
prostrate before a parvenu money power, when all this, in perspec- 
tive and due proportion, has passed into the domain of history, how 
will the squirearchy of this generation account to its children, now 
in our schools, for a heritage thus misappropriated, and for a trus- 
teeship thus violated ? 

Moreton FREWEN. 








THE BENEFITS OF VIVISECTION. 


THE opponents of vivisection may be divided into two classes. 
Firstly, those who deny that vivisection is under any circumstances 
justifiable because, in their opinion, the moral wrong involved can 
not be compensated for by any possible material good. To these 
I have nothing to say. They are not open to argument. Secondly, 
there are those who deny that any practical benefit has been 
derived from vivisection sufficient to outweigh its moral repre- 
hensibility. It is to this last class that the following remarks 
of mine are addressed. Mr. Victor Horsley said in his speech at 
the Church Congress: “That the results of experiments on living 
animals have been of inestimable service to man and to the lower 
animals, is the unanimous opinion of those who know the whole 
subject intimately and whose verdict is, consequently, alone of value 
to minds both intelligent and honest.” But people nowadays do 
not want the bare assertions of authorities—they want facts. To 
this end I propose to give an instance of a terrible disease common 
to man and the lower animals, which was formerly incurable and 
unamenable to treatment, but which now, as a result and by means 
of experiments on living animals, is curable in them and in man. 
This is tetanus, commonly known as lockjaw. I have chosen this 
instance in particular because it rests in a most immediate and 
unequivocal fashion solely on “ vivisectional” experiments, and 
because it illustrates in the best possible way the tendency and goal 
of modern medicine where infectious diseases are concerned. 

Up till eight years ago we were completely in the dark as to the 
cause and real nature of this complaint, which statistics show to be 
fatal in ninety cases out of every hundred. In 1884 a young 
German doctor, Nicolaier, found that the introduction of small por- 
tions of the earth of streets and fields under the skin of mice gave 
rise to symptoms exactly resembling those of tetanus in the human 
subject. Briefly they are these. The body becomes paralysed near 
the point of inoculation and the paralysis spreads gradually all over 
the body. The muscles that extend the limbs are stiffened and 
stretched to the utmost, as well as those of the back, so that the 
body often becomes bent like a bow. The mouth is also closed tight 
by the contraction of its muscles, and many of the inner organs 
exhibit the same phenomenon. Before long this passive stiffening is 
supplemented by convulsions, which increase in frequency until 
death releases the tortured creature from the iron grip in which it 
is held. Nicolaier found that the pus or matter formed in the 
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wound reproduced the same symptoms in mice or rabbits inoculated 
with it, and further, that it contained almost always a peculiar 
drumstick-shaped bacillus, which he regarded as the possible 
cause of the disease: but he was unable to isolate this microbe or 
cultivate it outside the living body. A number of Continental 
workers took up the subject and it became more and more probable 
that Nicolaier’s view was correct, until at last all doubt was removed 
by the discovery, in 1889, of a method of pure culture. A young 
Japanese physician, Kitasato, working in Koch’s laboratory, and two 
Italians in Bologna, Professor Tizzoni and Mlle. Cattani, published 
almost simultaneously an account of their investigations. They 
had succeeded independently in obtaining pure cultures of the 
bacillus, and found that an infinitely small droplet of the culture intro- 
duced beneath the skin of animals killed them under typical tetanic 
symptoms in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. It was shown 
that this deadly effect was caused by a poison of almost inconceiv- 
able virulence secreted by the bacilli and separable from them by 
appropriate means. A number of zealous and able workers continued 
the investigations, and it was soon placed beyond doubt or dispute that 
all forms of tetanus, whether in man or animals, are due to a uniform 
cause and that is the drumstick-shaped bacillus of Nicolaier. At the 
same time a flood of light was thrown upon the mode of infection when 
it was shown that the spores or seed of the microbe are almost univer- 
sally present in the dirt of streets and the upper layers of the soil. In 
1890 Kitasato, together with Dr. Behring, discovered that by treat- 
ing rabbits with tri-chloride of iodine they can be made “ immune,” 
or proof against tetanus, so that the inoculation of twenty times the 
amount of virus sufficient to kill an ordinary rabbit is without any 
injurious effect. They further showed that the blood of an animal 
thus treated possesses the power of neutralising the tetanus poison 
to such a degree that thirty or forty drops of it injected into another 
(untreated) rabbit are sufficient to render this second animal in its 
turn immune. Not only does this blood possess protective power, 
it is also able to cure white mice (animals more sensitive to tetanus 
than even rabbits) in which the disease is far advanced. Since then 
the same results have been obtained in the case of sheep and horses. 
Soon after the publication of Kitasato and Behring’s first paper, 
Tizzoni and Cattani came to the front again with the announcement 
that they had attained similar results with the blood of dogs * which 
had been rendered proof against tetanus by gradual vaccination with 
virulent tetanus cultures, and a few months later they published a 
communication to the effect that they had succeeded in extracting 
from the blood of such dogs a substance of the nature of albumen 
(1) Dogs are only susceptible in a slight degree to_tetanus. 
VOL. LIII, N.S. I 
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that had the property of destroying the tetanus virus within or 
without the body, and with which animals far advanced in tetanus 
could be cured. From the nature of its properties they named it 
tetanus antitoxin, and after many unsuccessful attempts were able to 
obtain it in the form of a white crystalline powder which has been 
shown to retain its healing power for many months. 

In the summer of 1891 they had the opportunity of testing its 
efficacy in the case of men attacked by lockjaw, and up to the 
present time about a dozen cases have been reported, all of 
which were treated successfully. To draw conclusions as to the 
efficacy of any specific from so small a number of instances would, 
in the case of most diseases, be most dangerous, but it is not so in 
the case of tetanus. Considering the high mortality (90 per cent.), 
and having regard to the extreme intractability of the disorder to any 
of the old methods of treatment, we may assert, with confidence and 
certainty, that more than one half of these patients were saved from 
a terrible death by Tizzoni and Cattani’s tetanus antitowin. 

It will be well to describe briefly three of the most serious of these 
cases. 

Case a (reported in the Centralblatt fir Bacteriologie, Band X., 
No. 24).—A boy, Gianello Luigi, in Villafranca Padovina, was, on the 
20th August, 1891, cutting open a nut that he picked up in a field,’ 
and in doing so wounded his arm. On the 4th September tetanus 
set in. By the 7th he was much worse, and almost all the muscles 
of the body were stiff and contracted. The usual forms of treat- 
ment were applied vigorously but without effect, and on the 16th all 
interference was suspended as being useless. On the night of the 17th 
the patient had nine convulsive fits, and on the 18th, as a last 
resource, treatment was begun with Tizzoni’s antitoxin, obtained 
from the blood of a dog that had been made highly immune to 
tetanus. On the 19th the injections were continued, and on the 
20th there was so much improvement that the patient could open 
his mouth slightly. By the Ist October he was discharged from 
hospital, cured. 

Case } (reported in La Riforma medica, 1892, No. 4),—A peasant 
wounded his hand whilst cutting straw. Ten days afterwards lock- 
jaw set in, and grew rapidly worse. Treatment produced no change, 
and by the twentieth day the whole of the body was rigid, and the 
convulsive fits amounted to forty-seven in the day. On the twenty- 
fifth day, after the number of fits had increased to eighty-five, treat- 
ment with antitoxin was begun and two injections given daily. 
Immediate improvement resulted, and a complete cure was effected 
in a short time. 

(1) The boy’s sister died of tetanus some years previously in consequence of a wound 


got whilst working in the same field. Mice inoculated with earth from the same place 
died of typical tetanus in five days. 
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Case d (Centraibi. fiir Bacter., Band XI., No. 20).—An old peasant, 
Angelo Patelli, of San Vitale di Reno, near Bologna, crushed his 
hand whilst loading a waggon. Tetanus appeared after ten days and 
rapidly became worse. In view of the uselessness of all usual modes 
of treatment antitoxin was used and resulted in perfect recovery. It 
is of interest to note that in this case the fluids of the body were, 
before treatment, so highly charged with tetanic poison that a few 
drops sufficed to kill mice in twenty-four hours, whereas after the 
second injection their toxicity had disappeared, and blood taken 
from the man’s arm was quite harmless. 

These three cases are, for illustrative purposes, sufficient, and 
fulfil the object of this article, namely, to bring before the non-pro- 
fessional reader, in concrete form, an example of the methods and 
results of physiological research necessitating experiments on living 
animals. Let the lay public once be brought to perceive, even in 
part, the true bearings of the question, let them once be in a position 
to compare the promises made for the future with the advances of the 
past, and I believe we should hear but little more of those outbursts of 
inconsistent and indiscriminate solicitude. They would then see that, 
not only in an isolated instance like tetanus, but also in the case of 
diphtheria, rabies, pneumonia, and a large number of other infections 
we are by similar means drawing near the goal, and that even as 
regards the greatest scourge of all, consumption, we can already, in 
the twilight of imperfect knowledge, see the attainable end to which 
we shape our course. 

A. Copren JonzEs. 








GHOSTS AND THEIR PHOTOS. 


Ir saves trouble to be credulous, and it saves time to be sceptical; 
but he who avoids both is alone wise in his generation, for he alone 
wins truth, which is worth the time and the trouble. The special 
thing which this age requires to know is whether there is any 
scientific proof of a life after death for any of us. Philosophy, which 
seeks only to make this life tolerable, can do without an answer to 
this question, but Religion, the essence of which is to bind men to 
an Above and a Beyond, must know or die. In past ages faith has 
been more than an equivalent to knowledge; in this age faith seems 
somewhat less than an equivalent. Into the reason of this, and 
there is a very good reason, I do not now propose to enter, but I do 
propose to ask whether we may hope, before the close of the nine- 
teenth century, to see faith in a life after death replaced by a certain 
knowledge that there is such a life, and whether we shall be able to 
found our religion upon fact precisely in the same way as we pro- 
fess to found our science on fact. Suppose we should strike suddenly, 
unexpectedly, but decisively, in this age of abnormal discovery, 
upon the long-sought-for reconciliation between science and religion, 
and suppose ghosts should turn out to be the missing link! It is a 
large order, as the Americans say ; but when I say “ ghosts” I 
merely use the word as a sort of (> to point to that growing class of 
inconvenient phenomena which do not seem willing either to explain 


themselves or make themselves scarce in obedience to the orders of 


Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Lecky, and other such sincere and 
potent infallibilities of the period. 

The first step towards clearing the way is to abolish the word 
supernatural. The distinction henceforth is not between natural and 
supernatural, but between known and unknown. Face to face with 
certain alleged phenomena (to say the least) of an unintelligible 
character, repeated experience has at last placed one conclusion 
beyond dispute, viz., that it is unsafe to denounce what it may be 
difficult to examine, but still more risky not to examine what we 
propose to denounce. But it is a busy world, and you may fairly 
ask, Why should I attend to ghosts or, for the matter of that, any 
of these bogey phenomena, which I am told on excellent authority 
can be accounted for by fraud, credulity, hallucination, or misunder- 
standing ? I will answer that question first. 

We must attend to occult phenomena (were there no other reason) 
because of their obstinate persistency. That is Herbert Spencer’s 
test of reality. The broad backs of those much belabcured but 
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patient beasts of burden called Fraud, Credulity, Hallucination, and 
Misunderstanding, have at last refused to bear any more loading. 
Who’s to carry what is left? for this obstinate residuum it seems 
cannot be destroyed. Comparative studies in these days are all the 
fashion. Will no one give us a comparative study of ghosts ? will 
no one even provide us with an introductory and concise study of 
occult phenomena in and out of the Bible, in history—ancient and 
modern, sacred and profane? Lastly, in a word, will no one, after 
loading the four beasts as heavily as possible, produce the fifth beast 
whose name is Truth, and who will bear without hesitation or fatigue 
that puzzling residuum of indisputable but unintelligible phenomena ? 

Is it not strange that the occult, or what we commonly call the 
miraculous, weathers age after age of scepticism? True, that at this 
very moment we are living in an age of scientific ostriches, who 
mumble, with their heads in the sand, that no one now believes in 
miracles; that ghosts never appear; that second-sight, and pre- 
monitions, and dreams that come true, and prophecies that are 
verified, have all vanished before the light of knowledge and the 
scrutiny of science. True also it is that never were there a greater 
number of intelligent people convinced of the reality and importance 
of these occult phenomena. This persistency of the occult is at any 
rate a fact, and a stubborn one. From age to age the same unex- 
plained phenomena occur. In spiritualism more than in anything 
else history repeats itself. From age to age a number of supposed 
supernaturalisms are exposed or explained; from age to age a 
residuum cannot be exposed or explained: no, not by Crookes, or 
Wallace, or Lodge, or Flammarion, or the Berlin conjuror, Bellachini, 
or the French conjuror, Houdin, or the English conjurors, Maske- 
lyne and Cook ; or Sidgwick and the Psychical Society, or any other 
society, or anybody else. ‘‘ This gives to reflect,” as the French say. 

For the average reader who isa ghost student, of course, the 
Bible comes first. The imprudent, if not impudent, plan of pro- 
fessing to believe all the miracles, apparitions, dreams, prophecies, 
and ghosts in the Bible whilst denying all others began to yield 
some twenty years ago to the scarcely less unscrupulous plan of 
denying the reality of all such phenomena both in and out of the 
Bible. But still, as these phenomena recurred, and had to be 
reckoned with, this method has also been found impracticable. The 
strange similarity in all ages of the alleged phenomena has now 
begun to attract attention. Jacob and his angels are thought to be 
matched by scores of cases in “lives of the saints.” The voices 
which spoke to the seers are correlated and compared with the voices 
of Joan of Arc; the levitations of Philip and Elijah with the well- 
attested levitations of St. Francis of Assisi; the trances of Paul 
with the trances of St. Theresa or Swedenborg; the tongues of 
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Corinth with the tongues of the Irvingites; the wraiths of Jeru- 
salem with many a haunted churchyard; the automatic pen of the 
prophet with the automatic pencil writing of hundreds now living in 
our midst; the clairaudience of Samuel with the clairaudience of 
Luther; the clairvoyance of Elisha with the clairvoyance of Alexis, 
Didier, Home, and scores more in and out of Scotland ; the trance- 
speaking of the early Christians, called prophecy, in 1 Cor. ix. with 
the trance medium utterances of the hour; the miracles of healing 
with the miracles of Lourdes; the faith cures, the Jacobs of Paris, 
the Harrups of Brighton, the medical rubbers, and the hypnotists 
et id omne genus. The very phenomena of the mystic lights, the 
cold wind, the shaking of the furniture, the bursting open or passing 
through doors, even of matter through matter, all these wondrous 
phenomena, down even to the exorcising of evil spirits and the 
re-appearance of the dead, it seems can be paralleled by the various 
phenomena of the contemporary spiritualistic seance. The raps, the 
lights, and the materialisations, well attested and repeated almost 
ad nauseam in the presence of mediums like Home, Slade, and fifty 
others of less notoriety, often under severe test conditions, are now 
discovered to be no isolated phenomena, but to belong to a con- 
tinually recurring class. Things, in fact, are looking black for the 
sceptics who have denied the so-called miracles both in and out of 
the Bible, and a new opinion, likely to be more lasting than the 
verdict of wholesale scepticism or wholesale credulity, is now: slowly 
but surely gaining ground. It is this—that there is a substratum 
of truth about the alleged phenomena called occult, both past and 
present ; that they obey the same laws and exhibit the same cha- 
racteristics, whether hinted at on Egyptian papyrus four thousand 
years ago, recorded in Scripture, embedded in the legends of Greece 
and Rome, or reproduced at a nineteenth-century séance in the 
presence of a “ fin du siecle” medium. This hint once fearlessly 
given, every one began to make their mysterious occult egg stand 
up; it only needed one tap of common sense and /e voili! And 
that is whereabouts we are now. 

Forty yearsago the occult phenomena in the Bible were isolated,with 
a view to discredit all occult phenomena everywhere else. Now the 
occult phenomena everywhere else are being correlated, with the 
unlooked-for result of justifying and rendering easily credible many 
of the occult phenomena of the Bible. It is an odd reversal of an 
evidential process. But in each case the philosophy of these pheno- 
mena, both in and out of the Bible, is of the same kind, and the 
evidence for the facts is also of the same kind, with this note- 
worthy difference, that evidence contemporary and present and 
verifiable is, from the nature of the case, stronger than any con- 
ceivable evidence for things which are said to have happened nine- 
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teen hundred years ago, though of course the narrations of the first 
century and the nineteenth century may both be equally true. With 
those hyper-scrupulous enquirers who declare that, as regards all 
that class of phenomena commonly called miraculous or super- 
natural, no conceivable amount of evidence would weigh with them, 
I am not now concerned. In a free country people may hold 
opinions however absurd, and blurt out denials however preposterous, 
and still be tolerated, but they need not be reasoned with. 

Ideal only with people who understand the nature of evidence, 
and are prepared to yield assent to facts established by it, in spite 
of prejudice, interest, habit or predisposition. They alone are 
truth-seekers; they alone are truth-finders. The public attitude 
towards ghosts just now is distinctly favourable. Ghosts are held to 
be part and parcel of spiritualism and even Theosophy taken in the 
lump; and as millions of the human race, by no means all fools, 
dupes, or brigands, are interested in such matters, ghosts cannot 
be any longer left out in the cold. In fact, these things, as 
Newman used to say, are distinctly “in the air.” How are they to 
be dealt with ? and with whom and with what are we called upon to 
deal? The state of mind most common is perhaps that of the man 
(or was it Madame de Sévigné?) who said he did not believe in 
ghosts but was very much afraid of them. Others have never seen 
a ghost, but they know some one who has. You will never find a 
circle of a dozen persons anywhere met together in unconstrained 
converse, without discovering, if you take the trouble, that one or more 
of the company is able to tell some tolerably well-authenticated 
ghost story. It was found in a census taken the other day by the 
Psychological Society that out of seven thousand persons of sane mind 
and in good health—of women an average of one in twelve, and of 
men one in ten, had experiences of an occult character. You can 
visit no part of England, Scotland, or Ireland without finding on 
enquiry that within a radins of ten miles there is some house or 
place said to be haunted, some house that either cannot get or cannot 
keep tenants because of ghosts. 

Mr. Stead’s Christmas number of the Review of Reviews, entitled 
Real Ghost Stories, quickly reached a circulation of three hun- 
dred thousand, and was succeeded by an almost equally popular 
sequel. There are no less than twenty-two well-known serials and 
newspapers devoted to occult matters and dealing chiefly with ghost- 
lore ; of these, Light, recently edited by (now I regret to say the late) 
“ M.A. (Oxon),” is the best known and the ablest. Science has at last 
got irremediably bitten with all sorts of occultism, and a long array of 
illustrious and well-known names, beginning with Robert Chambers 
and Lord Brougham and ending with Flammarion, Crookes, Wallace, 
Barrett, and Oliver Lodge, are every week published in the columns 
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of Light without comment. Lastly, literature is deeply dyed with 
ghostlore, and no sensational novel is complete without a bona-fide 
dash of the occult and phenomenal, whilst planchette and seeing 
in crystals are now the scarcely veiled companions of many a young 
lady’s solitude; and the willing game, the fortune-teller or the 
hypnotic séance are considered appropriate pastimes in society, whilst 
the experiments are admitted generally to be “‘ very odd” and even 
“uncanny.” The time, then, for discussing ghosts seriously is “ ripe, 
and rotten ripe,” and if on the threshold I am met with the invari- 
able Cui bono ? the cry so dear to all lazy people, I may as well answer 
it at once. 

The importance of ghosts if they exist, and if they are what they 
profess to be, is quite incalculable. They prove that the dead are alive, 
that they are interested, if only for a time, in the affairs of the living, 
that although their communications may be exceptional and fitful, 
they suffice to expose the imprudent and gratuitous assumption that 
death is “that bourne from whence no traveller returns.” It seems 
possible that by ascertaining the conditions on which communications 
may be had and intelligently testing the means, an increase of human 
faculty may be acquired, and a new source of knowledge and power 
—perhaps a new world of spiritual attainment-—opened up which may 
raise our descendants in the near future as much above us in the 
scale of life as we are above the cave men of the past or the bushmen 
of the present. The speculative benefits of ghost cultivation are 
therefore incalculable and dazzling to adegree. The practical or 
business applications are equally important, but I waive them for a 
moment. 

Next to the Cui bono idlers come the Non Jicet timidities. Is 
it lawful ? To this there is but one answer. Phenomena in them- 
selves are neither good nor bad. Morals can alone be decided by 
tendencies ; and the tendencies of ghosts and of occult things gene- 
rally are clearly of all sorts—good, bad, and indifferent. Therefore 
there are but two counsels of perfection in this matter—one by Christ, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them;” the other by St. John, 
“Try the spirits.” But to acquire knowledge is just what we are 
sent here for, nor could any have been acquired had men listened to 
the parrot cries of Cui bono ? and Non licet! To ascend into the air, to 
control the lightning, to govern steam, to imprison sunlight, to 
conserve the very voice of the dead, even todeaden pain by anesthe- 
tics—one and all have been denounced as invasions of the Divine 
prerogative and flying in the face of God, a parleying with the 
devil, or a diving into unlawful secrets; and had the “idler” and 
the “ timidities ’ and, I will add, the persecutors been heeded in the 
past, we should never have had the balloon, the steam-engine, the 
photograph, the phonograph, the telephone, the telegraph, or even 
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chloroform, Thus history, that irresistible cynic, repeats herself. 
All great discoveries have at first been derided as ridiculous and then 
denounced as impious, and lastly adopted as a matter of course. Let 
us then, as we have to learn to labour and to wait, stand firm for the 
expansion of human faculty, increase of human growth, accession to 
human knowledge, and welcome as it comes to us all in the day’s 
work, even the silent apparition or the gibbering ghost. 


I will here say once for all that, barring mediumistic phenomena— 
which may be open to various interpretations —I have never seen a 
ghost. I am not clairvoyant, very doubtfully clairaudient, only 
slightly telepathic; I am not good at planchette, pencils will not 
write automatically for me, tables will not rap unless there is a 
medium present; I cannot see in crystals; I have no prophetic 
dreams, no distinct intuitions, and, though not a direct hindrance to 
phenomena, I am not particularly helpful at séances, and although I 
have attended a good many I am now very rarely present at them. 
It is therefore rather as an outsider that I am compelled to discuss 
ghosts, my chief aim being to ascertain whether there are such 
things as ghosts, and, if there are, what they are, and what they may 
tend to teach, or have to bestow upon us for all our pains of research 
and incessant curiosity about them. My chief care will be to pre- 
vent the remainder of my article from degenerating into a mere 
collection of ghost stories, of which there are always enough and to 
spare, and only to allude to them by way of evidence, illustration, or 
argument. 


The first thing that strikes me is that if ghosts are what they pro- 
fess to be, we have to readopt the supposed exploded distinction 
between soul and body. We have to assume that there is something 
personal about us able to manifest and arrange matter, and thus 
assert itself after death, even after the total decay of the body. 
What is that something? For the sake of argument, suppose we call 
that something our thought-body. Now, if we have such a thing as 
a thought-body—as St. Paul affirms, ‘There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body’’—there seems no reason why that thought- 
body should not occasionally show its independence of the natural 
body as a sort of ‘“double-ganger’’ before as well as after death. 
Evidence, according to the reports of the Psychical Society, goes to 
show that it does. The instant we grasp this fact, then, a ghost, or 
the manifestation of a living spirit after the death of the body, 
becomes quite thinkable, for we say the “double” is the thought- 
body temporarily set free during life from its living shell or earth 
envelope, the body; whilst the ghost is the same thought-body 
finally set free at death from its shell or earth envelope, the body. 
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The theory, then, goes on all fours, and we have only to support the 
hypothesis with such evidence as we can collect. If this theory 
accounts for the facts, and the facts are extant to support the theory, 
by every rule of logic we shall be bound to say our credo somewhat 
as follows : “I believe there is something personal in me capable of 
disengaging itself and manifesting apart from my living body, and 
that is my Double; and I believe that this same personal thing in 
me survives the shock and disintegration of atoms, which we call 
death, and is capable of disengaging itself finally and manifesting 
apart from my dead body, and that is my Ghost.” Consider then 
the evidence ; first, for the thought-body as Double, and second, 
for the thought-body as Ghost. 

First, the thought-body as Double. The Psychological Society, 
under their respected president, Professor Sidgwick, have collected 
over one hundred well-authenticated cases of the double. The expe- 
rience is not so uncommon as we might suppose. The late Lady 
Sandhurst assured me that whilst she was at an evening party, her 
thoughts being anxiously set on a sick person, that sick person beheld 
her thought-body enter the room. A similar case happened to a 
friend of mine at Rome, whose little boy saw the thought-body of 
a dear friend then in England standing behind his mother in Rome, 
at a time when the absent friend was afterwards found to have been 
intently thinking of the boy’s mother in London. As Mr. Stead has 
reproduced in his Real Ghost Stories the most remarkable cases wit- 
nessed by Father Fleming, still living, of the thought-bodies of 
men who appeared to him and others, cases vouched for by the 
Psychical Society, and as Mr. Gurney’s Phantasms of the Living is 
in every one’s hands, it may be superfluous to dwell longer on evi- 
dences for the double, except to call attention to the fact that in cer- 
tain persons, conspicuously in Swedenborg, the double seems to have 
been under control, so that at will the seer could go into a trance 
and visit distant places apparitionally. Whether these doubles 
when they appear can be seen by every one, whether they can touch 
and be touched like the materializations at séances, are points I 
cannot enter into now. One thing seems evident, that when they 
appear at all they are entirely indistinguishable from the real 
people and excite little surprise, because they are supposed to be 
them. For aught we know, railway stations, streets, churches, and 
all public assemblies may be frequented to an incalculable extent by 
doubles ; nor can it be safely said of any one at any moment, known 
or unknown, that he may not be the double instead of the normal 
man. Very odd cases of mistaken identity and supposed false 
swearing might be explained on this hypothesis, and an element of 
confusion introduced into life which it would be very difficult to 
cope with. Probably, however, the cases of doubles are as excep- 
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tional and fitful as the appearance of ghosts. If ever the art of 
projecting the double is generally understood, and comes to be 
commonly practised at will, things may be very different, and the 
consequences may prove very disastrous. There is some reason to 
suppose from recent experiments that we are on the verge of some 
such appalling development. 


The evidence for the ghost proper, or the appearance of the 
thought-body at the moment of death or years afterwards, comes 
next. This phenomenal apparition may coincide with the final 
severance of the thought-body from the once living shell, which 
(without going into the Theosophical speculations) manifestly at 
death becomes incapable of recalling the vagrant double, which hence- 
forth passes out, on a new and independent career, with conditions 
unknown. I have had many friends who have passed away after 
promising faithfully that they would appear to me if they possibly 
could after death. The last of these was my valued and lamented 
friead, the Reverend John Macnaught, who was by his own desire 
cremated at Woking. I have never yet had the least sign from him 
or any of the dead, Lord Brougham was more fortunate. It is 
recorded in his lordship’s diary how a friend of his in the Indian Civil 
Service, who had made a similar promise, appeared to him years 
afterwards, whilst his lordship was in his bath; he saw his friend 
seated in the chair by the side of his bath. This was the more 
strange, as Lord Brougham had well-nigh forgotten all about his 
friend until the apparition reminded him of his strange promise. 
I do not multiply these stories, not only because recent books and 
pamphlets, as well as the columns of Light, and the reports of 
the Psychical Society are full of them, but because everything 
depends upon the details of the evidence, and in an article like this 
the reader must take that for granted, or look it up for himself. Of 
one thing, however, he may rest assured, that hundreds as shrewd as, 
or even shrewder than himself, have been in a position to sift such 
cases, and have done so with the result of being convinced. It is 
commonly asked, sceptically, “Did you ever see anyone who had 
seen a ghost?” ‘ Why, certainly, I have,” I answer. But who is 
likely to be convinced by that assertion unless they themselves have 
had the same good fortune ? A lady, now living, told me that, when 
a girl of sixteen, she was walking with her father on the chain pier 
at Brighton, and her uncle met them and asked if she might go to a 
ball which he was giving. As she was not “‘ out” her father demurred, 
but was at last overborne. And the girl’s dress was duly made, 
and, for her delight, hung up at the foot of her bed. About one in the 
morning she awoke, and saw a figure which she distinctly recognised 


as that of her grandfather, standing at the foot of the bed. And he 
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said, “Fanny, you won’t go to the ball and wear that dress; you 
will wear black for me.” The next morning came the news of her 
grandfather’s death, and she did not go tothe ball or wear the 
dress, but wore black for him. I am at this moment staying in the 
house of a Government official, high up in her Majesty’s service, who 
commenced his narrative, as people usually do their little bogey 
stories, with ‘“‘ Of course I don’t believe in ghosts, but (sic) a strange 
thing happened to me some years ago. I woke up and found an 
elderly man standing by my bed, and as he leaned over me, I raised 
my head and struck at him; my hand seemed to pass through him, 
and he disappeared; but the odd thing was that my brother, who 
was sleeping in another room, complained in the morning that he, 
too, had been disturbed by the strangest noises in his room, but had 
seen nothing. Of course, I don’t believe in ghosts generally, only 
I can’t help believing in that one—because I saw it!” 

But sometimes the apparition is seen by several at a time; such 
was the case recorded on page 59 of Real Ghost Stories, where several 
students of the Royal Academy, who, about 1856, were in the habit 
of meeting periodically, jestingly proposed that the first one of 
them who died should appear to the rest, if there was really any 
life after death. On a certain evening, soon after the death of one 
of their members, they were sitting together, and all of them saw 
the ghost of their dead companion; he stood on the other side of 
the room, and looked steadily at each one separately and then 
vanished. It is commonly said that ghosts appear to no pur- 
pose; but this is by no means always the case; at all events, | 
the ghost of the Royal Academy student left a very definite im- 
pression upon his companions that there was some sort of a life 
after death. Mr. Stead also relates the astonishing appearance 
to Mr. David Dick, still living. He met his father (who had 
been dead for some time) in Renfield Street, Glasgow, and walked 
with him on the pavement some little distance. The old gentleman 
only vanished after warning Mr. Dick, an auctioneer, of a risky 
speculation in which he was about to embark, and the ghostly advice 
enabled him to withdraw in time. Another man appeared to friends 
out of anxiety for the welfare of his widow, who was being neglected 
by those who should have befriended her. Another, an old woman, 
appeared because she owed 3s. 9d., and could not rest till it was paid, 
The well-established tales of captains and sailors warned of shipwreck, 
of people warned against travelling by certain trains, are too 
numerous to need further comment. Scarcely less numerous are the 
stories of wills discovered, lost treasure found, buried bones, and the 
secret of murder unravelled, through the means of apparitions, and 
it is satisfactory to know that a mass of evidence, well sifted by the 
Psychical Society, is being slowly accumulated in connection with 
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such appearances and announcements, which promises soon to place 
at rest once and for ever the question of whether ghosts appear, or 
are of any use to anybody if they do appear. That animals, from 
Balaam’s ass down to the Highland dog of the present day, are 
extremely sensitive to apparitions and greatly alarmed at haunted 
houses, is an alleged fact familiar to most people who have attended 
to the A BC of the question. There are some other interesting 
aspects of ghostlore which I have not space here to discuss—the 
varying density of ghosts, whether they can strike or injure, why 
they so seldom speak, and prefer dumb-show, why they do not 
oftener appear, and why when they appear they are seen sometimes 
by only one of the company present, and at others by all, or why at 
the same moment one person sees a dim formless shadow or a light, 
another a recognisable form, and a third a complete and apparently 
substantial figure, &c. But I must now pass on to what is, perhaps, 
the burning question of the day with regard to ghosts—can a ghost 
be photographed ? Are all the spirit-photos frauds? or is it true 
that a real ghost has been photographed ? This would settle at once 
and for ever the great and all-important question of the objectivity 
of ghosts. ‘The camera has no fancies ; the sensitive plate is with- 
out imagination. There is some reason to think that abnormal 
photographs are not uncommon. Many photographers are in the 
habit of casting aside plates after partial development, because they 
have what they call a fault—that is, a blur or marks obscuring or 
occupying portions of the plate. Photographers will in future, 
perhaps, be more wary. I heard the other day of a young lady who 
was photographed at Brighton, I believe, and twice the plate came 
out blurred. The second time she persuaded the photographer, who 
was about to lay it aside as useless, to develop it. The blurs on being 
examined with a magnifier, proved to be faces, all the same face. 
She at once recognised it as the face of a rejected lover, who had 
died. Again, some young men were photographing a river scene 
in the open air; the plate, when developed, showed a human body 
floating on the surface, which had certainly escaped the photo- 
grapher’s attention if it was visible; but the young men were 
persuaded that nothing of the sort was there. 

These are samples of innumerable similar stories, which, like the 
apples in a Canadian orchard, may be picked up in large quantities by 
any interested wayfarer. Tome they suggest this question, ‘‘ May not 
asurface more chemically sensitive than the human retina be able to 
receive impressions of things really objective, but to us invisible ? ” 
The answer, of course, is, “Certainly.” It has been done and is daily 
done by astronomers. De la Rue and Huggins by dry-plate long 
exposure have photographed thousands of stars whose light no tele- 
scope, however powerful, has been able to reveal to the human eye. 
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Yet these stars had registered themselves distinctly enough on the 
sensitive plate. Here is a curious fact. The other day an old ship 
was lying at Sheerness; it was under repair, and painted all over 
black. The name which had been in white on the bows had been 
completely painted out, and was quite invisible to the naked eye. A 
photographer happened to include the ship in a photo he was taking, 
and lo! the name came out on the plate! I am not chemist enough 
to speculate on the explanation. Iam only concerned with the fact 
that the human eye ceuld not see it, but the sensitive plate recorded 
it. So “there may be more things,” &c., as Shakespeare hath it. 
Blear-eyed mortals, how little you see of what is after all obvious 
and palpable enough! The whole world burns with deity, and to 
you mostly ’tis but “ the light of common day.” Nature lies before 
us with all her open and ineffable secrets, and still we view her 
‘common forms with unanointed eyes,” until the seer comes by with 
the painter’s eye and the poet’s heart, and we find that all the time 
we have been walking through Paradise without knowing it. We 
see without noticing ; we hear without listening. And if the com- 
mon faculties are thus habitually unemployed, we need not wonder 
if the uncommon faculties are neglected or denied. And as long as 
this is so, those who have faculties will either hold their tongues or 
cunningly exploit them, or feign that they have them or have 
them not, for a purpose. Now, supposing that here and there, say 
one in twenty happens to be so organized that he can see a shadow 
or a light which, to the other nineteen, is invisible—what would be 
the best way to prove to the other nineteen that such a shadow or 
light existed? Why, photography, of course. And that is just 
what Mr. Crookes (probably the greatest analytical chemist alive), 
in his own way, and to his own satisfaction, completely established, 
what after him the late Rev. Stainton Moses verified, and what Mr. 
Stead is now labouring to confirm. It is all very well to poohpooh 
the conclusions of these very differently constituted but equally able 
and unimpeachable experimentalists. But then we have to ask the 
poohpoohists—who are you? If you are scientific, but so preju- 
diced that you will only consider the facts which make for your 
“‘Poohpooh!”’ whilst imposing arbitrary conditions, devised with a 
view to making adequate investigation or verification impossible, 
what is the value of your “ Poohpooh”? If you belong to that large 
and easy-going class who, without investigation of any kind, say, 
«All that sort of thing is stuff and nonsense,” what is the value of 
your “Poohpooh”? If on strictly religious grounds you shut your 
eyes to all “ ghosts” except the Bible ghosts, what is the value of 
your “ Poohpooh’” ? But, say some people, photography has been 
about for half a century : why is it that only lately ghost-photography 
has been heard of ? Even were this so, and it is not, I might still 
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reply that Mars and telescopes have been going on a long time, but 
only lately have we talked of the snow on the poles and the rectan- 
gular and parallel canals ; and only very lately have we connected the 
so-called canals with the melting of the snow on the poles. Astro- 
nomers could not even see the canals till Schiaparelli pointed them 
out, and then everyone saw them. The application of electrical force 
(known from time immemorial to reside in amber) to telegraphy is 
a thing of yesterday, and if, within fifty years of Daguerre’s dis- 
covery, its application to star and ghost-photography is so much as 
talked of, we have certainly no cause to complain. Let us now come 
to hard facts, which rest on evidence which all who are interested 
may verify for themselves, if they choose to take the trouble. Cer- 
tain names are usually quoted, and certain photos usually shown 
in connection with ghost-photography. About 1873 Hudson was 
much talked of. The best photo I have seen of his is that of an 
old man appearing to his daughter. He wears an old black cap and 
his features are strongly marked. The lady went with her daughter, 
and in her own mind, as a mental test, desired that her father should 
appear with an odd velvet cap, which he wore during the last weeks 
of his sickness. The test was communicated to no one. The ghost 
came out on the plate. The face and cap were unmistakable. 

Mumler Buguet, before Hudson, attained much notoriety. To me 
the most extraordinary photograph of Buguet is the form of Stainton 
Moses, late editor of Light, the only photograph of a double, 
the subject being alive, I ever heard of. It happened on this 
wise: Stainton Moses, who was to have accompanied his friend, 
feeling too tired, lay down in a room at Paris, and apparently went 
to sleep, and his friend went alone and sat at the photographer’s. 
The plate came out with the clearly recognised form and face of 
Stainton Moses—the said Moses being at the time in another 
part of Paris and quite unconscious of his double’s journey to the 
photographer. 

My friend, General Taylor, supplied me with an interesting 
photograph taken of a brother officer of his, who visited incog. a 
photographer, when the form of his brother, eight years dead, came 
out on the plate. He had but one photo of his brother locked away 
in his trunk at home. I have had the opportunity of comparing the 
photo from the life with that of the dead, and the likeness is clearly 
recognisable, though the expression of the ghost’s face is painful. 
Of course, Professor Crookes’ photographs, which he now declines to 
show or talk about, owing to the rigid test conditions under which 
they were obtained, are the most interesting. Fortunately, before 
scientific bigotry had made it expedient for him to keep his re- 
searches to himself, he left a record. The following interesting 
description of the phenomena are from his own pen. 
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Miss Cook was the medium, that is to say, the person from whom 
when entranced the manifesting intelligence was supposed to collect 
the elements which incarnated for a season into the form of the 
materialised ghost. “Katie” was the name of the ghost. Mr, 
Crookes has seen Miss Cook entranced at the same time that 
“ Katie” was walking about the room. His usual method was, 
after excluding all possibility of access to what we may call the 
“ Katie ” haunted chamber, to passa continued current of electricity, 
with indicator, through the entranced Miss Cook, whilst observing 
the movement of the apparition in another part of the room. To 
the hypothesis that ‘‘ Katie” was none other than Miss Cook herself, 
Professor Crookes replies thus :—‘‘ Katie’s’ skin is perfectly 
smooth to touch and sight, whilst on Miss Cook’s neck is a large 
blister distinctly visible and rough to the touch. ‘ Katie’s’ ears 
are unpierced, whilst Miss Cook habitually wears ear-rings. ‘ Katie’s’ 
complexion is very fair, Miss Cook’s is very dark. ‘ Katie’s’ 
fingers are much longer than Miss Cook’s, and her face is longer. 
Several little marks on Miss Cook’s face are absent in ‘ Katie’s,’ 
Miss Cook’s hair is so dark as almost to appear black; ‘ Katie’s’ is 
a rich golden auburn. I traced the hair to the scalp, and satisfied 
myself that it actually grew there. ‘ Katie ’ is sometimes six inches 
taller than Miss Cook.” The persecution which Professor Crookes 
underwent from his brother scientists, in consequence of chronicling 
and publishing such experiences, is now as much a matter of history 
as the Pope’s attack on Giordano Bruno, or the Holy Inquisition’s 
strictures on Galileo. It is, however, interesting to notice that the 
discovery of the radiometer, for which, in spite of the ghosts, the 
Royal Society were forced to award Crookes the gold medal, was 
indirectly due to the Professor’s studies of those mysterious lights 
and subtle forces liberated at light and dark séances, phenomena 
which have always been the Royal Society’s pet aversion and 
favourite object of derision. 

My readers may now expect me to dwell on all the possibilities of 
fraud, of the ease with which every kind of ghost can be introduced 
on all kinds of plates, in all sorts of ways, to hoax all sorts of people, 
or the fact that the professional ghost-photographers, few in number, 
have almost without exception been suspected or convicted of 
imposture. The same charge can unfortunately be made against, 
and probably brought home to, many professional mediums. But 
it is an unsound conclusion to come to—that because genuine 
mediums, gifted with real powers, and sham mediums, without any, 
cheat alike, and notorious ghost-photographers deceive, and even 
recant under the pressure of the Catholic clergy, therefore all 
psychic phenomena and all ghost-photographs must be frauds. 

My object in writing this article is not to sweep the field of dis- 
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cussion, but to show that there is something to be said on the other 
side in favour of ghosts, and even ghost-photographers. I want to 
plead, without dogmatism or bigotry, for sustained and careful 
inquiry, until we have secured the facts upon which we can alone 
be entitled to reason. I should like to ask seriously, whether even 
now we have or have not secured those facts? The time for this 
question has plainly come. The whole press is in a fever about it. 
Society is riddled through and through with occultism. Orthodox 
science itself is beginning to tremble and vacillate in the old arm- 
chairs of its old-fashioned dogmatism, and seems forced to admit 
reluctantly that those hundreds of men, distinguished in philosophy, 
chemistry, psychology, medicine, literature, and art—even com- 
prising those who have given in their adhesion to quantities of ab- 
normal phenomena—cannot be all fools and liars. But worse, for 
unbelievers, remains behind. It seems now that, without resorting to 
some hypothesis of unexplored forces, directed by unknown laws, 
and producing incalculable phenomena, scientific discovery itself is 
likely to be hampered ; all which things are to me hopeful signs of 
the times, and, I should think, must greatly embolden those who 
believe, as I do, in the infinite, and as yet unexplored, resources of 
nature and human nature, to speak out that which they do know, 
and testify to the things which their eyes have seen. 

The relation of ghostlore to Christian theology, or at least to the 
religion of Christ (which is not always quite the same thing), is too 
interesting but too vast a subject for me to touch upon at the close 
of this article. Let me, however, say that nothing contained in 
either the facts or the speculations here put forward is in conflict 
with the real teaching of Jesus Christ. This I should like to show 
on some future occasion. And let me further add, for the comfort 
of the weak-kneed and sincerely alarmed, that nothing which the 
Almighty has permitted to be true in the world of physical pheno- 
mena can possibly be unlawful to know, or be opposed to religion, or 
at variance with any other kind of truth, physical or spiritual, 
sacred or profane. 

H. R. Hawets. 
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SOCIAL POLITICS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Ir must at once be recognised that the term “ social policy ” covers 
a wide range of doctrines and views concerning a large variety of 
subjects. The lines of demarcation also between social and other 
politics are not clear and sharp. It is easy to go over the border of 
social to economic or material, to party or local politics. Indeed, 
the definition is so difficult that it is better not to attempt to make 
it, but to be content with admitting that we merely aim at glimpses 
of a broad class of subjects intimately connected with the ordinary 
life of the community. 

The conditions of existence are so multifarious and elastic that it 
would not be easy to single out any system of government under 
which general happiness might not largely prevail. Everything 
depends upon the mode of applying the system and fitting it with 
the provisions that will best surmount its inequalities or stimulate it 
to usefulness, Thus there may be more real tyranny under a 
republic than under an autocratic form of government, though 
naturally the actual reverse is both realised and to be expected. 

To properly conceive the social politics of any country it is 
necessary to consider in some measure the circumstances under 
which they have grown up. The habits, customs, and modes of 
thought handed down and, to a certain extent, crystallised by a 
succession of generations, must exercise a great influence on the 
minds and lives of a people, and unfortunately, according to their 
nature, they are liable to exercise a pernicious as well as a beneficial 
effect. Suppose a small number of persons to go out from a densely 
populated country bristling with old traditions to a new land, 
carrying with them the memory of freedom and liberty won by a 
long succession of struggles between various classes extending over 
hundreds of years, and also taking with them the belief that more 
freedom and liberty are yet to be attained, and that the struggles 
are not ended; suppose this band of people find that within what 
appears to them a practically unlimited area they are free to work 
out their own destinies, make their own laws, decide their own con- 
ditions of existence, is it not clear that their progress will not be 
exactly parallel with that of the people they leave behind them ? 
The pioneer band will undoubtedly number many who will glory in 
the idea that they have taken in charge a land free from monopolies 
and unbound by inherited conditions that conflict with the happi- 
ness of the majority of the population. 
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But some of the band will consist of men proud of the history of 
the past which has led to the gradual enfranchisement of a people, 
and this portion of the band will not be well disposed to experiments 
of a rash character. Thus there will be two elements, the one well 
disposed to new departures, the other inclined to pause before 
adopting novel ideas; and these two elements will, to a certain 
extent, be harmonised by the common bond of material aspirations 
—the £8. d. question. It is unlikely, almost impossible, that the 
old and the new communities will not, under their different sur- 
roundings, diverge to a certain extent in their future progress, 
and common sense would lead one to suppose that the younger 
community would outstep the older in providing new conditions 
calculated to promote the happiness and freedom of the mass of 
the population. 

Suppose a shipload of people were wrecked on an island spar- 
ingly inhabited by an alien and uncivilised race. Their first care 
would be the means of existence; their second, but almost simul- 
taneous effort, the arrangement of friendly relations with the 
natives; the third, the maturing of an organization and control cal- 
culated, within the limits of justice and equity, to secure the 
happiness of the greatest number. It is through these three 
stages that the colonists of New Zealand have passed. The early 
years of the colony were occupied with the vigorous prosecution of 
material colonisation and in the adjustment of difficulties with the 
native race. But social considerations were by no means lost sight 
of. From the earliest days the Provincial Governments showed 
the greatest interest in furnishing the means of educating the 
young, in providing within their resources hospitals and other 
sanitary benefits, in organizing institutions for developing thrift, in 
devising conditions under which families were encouraged to go 
upon the land and cultivate it, and last, but by no means least, in 
popularising the electoral franchise. The abstruser social ques- 
tions, especially those relating to employers and employed, were, to 
a large extent, left to take care of themselves, as indeed they were 
well capable of doing, whilst it was open to most of the employed 
one day to become employers the next. When New Zealand had 
become fairly well peopled, when cultivation had attained extensive 
dimensions, when the colony was widely provided with railways 
and telegraph-lines, and its coasts adequately lighted, when the 
difficulties with the natives were adjusted, when, in short, New 
Zealand was well fitted to become the home of a very large popula- 
tion, special attention began to be given to those social questions 
which in all civilised countries have proved so difficult of treatment. 
It was about the year 1887 that this time arrived, and to Sir George 
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Grey, formerly the’'Governor of the Colony, and, at the time referred 
to, its Premier, and to two members of his Government, Sir Robert 
Stout and Mr. Ballance, who have each since occupied the position 
of Premier, the primary merit belongs of forcing on the people 
of the colony the questions which had either not previously been 
considered, or had been considered subordinately to other matters. 
There have been and are an extraordinary number of public men in 
New Zealand who have proved themselves to possess rare statesman- 
like qualities and great ability. It would be easy to name many of 
them, but they do not essentially come within the purview of this 
paper, because they cannot be said to be the originators and first 
active apostles of that train of thought that has resulted in making 
the people of the colony intensely interested in the social questions 
that animate all civilised communities. But Sir George Grey, Sir 
Robert Stout, and Mr. Ballance have made an impression on the 
minds of the colonists so deep, and to a certain extent so original, 
that it must continue to exert an influence on the far future of the 
country, no matter what may be the ultimate solution of the pro- 
blems to which they have directed attention. And the impression 
cannot be an evil one, because, whether or not the views of these 
statesmen meet with fruition, they have taught the people to ponder, 
reflect, and to give the keenest attention to subjects which, in the 
interest of every community, it is in the highest degree desirable 
should be thought out. 

On most of the subjects which it may be considered should be 
included in references to social conditions it is only possible to 
attempt a limited comment. An allusion has already been made to 
railways and telegraphs. These are in the hands of the Government. 
They have led to the necessity of large borrowing and to the con- 
tingency of future borrowing, for neither Government nor company 
owners of railways can ignore the consideration of extensions from 
time to time. The management of the railways is confided to inde- 
pendent commissioners, a plan as to the well working of which 
there appears to be some difference of opinion. There does not, 
however, seem to be any difference of opinion as to the wisdom of the 
State continuing to own the railways and telegraph lines. The 
telephone lines, too, are in the hands of the Government, an arrange- 
ment which gives general satisfaction, as they are worked with great 
economy and success. 

It would be almost impossible to conceive a practical system of 
education at the cost of the community more liberal and more calcu- 
lated to prove efficient than the system of education in the Colony. 
The people are strongly wedded to its continuance. In times of 
difficulty, when economy was desirable, any proposal to reduce the 
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cost of education met with no support. Ina paper by Sir Robert 
Stout, recently published by the Statistical Society of Great Britain, 
he describes the educational system of New Zealand as follows :— 
* All primary schools are free and in them a sound English and 
commercial education can be obtained. Education is secular and 
compulsory, and the cost to the State for the year ending 31st 
March, 1892, was for Public Schools, £340,463 ; for Native Schools, 
£14,218; Industrial Schools, £9,856 ; Deaf Mutes, £3,149 ; and the 
cost of general administration was £2,040. The number of pupils 
of all ages on the school rolls was at the end of 1891, 119,523.” 
Technical education is also to be introduced. There are besides 
twenty-two secondary schools ; most of these are under the inspec- 
tion of the State, but three or four of them are under the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical bodies. The secondary schools look for the 
test of their work to the matriculation and scholarship examinations 
of the University. The New Zealand University is an examining 
institution. Three teaching colleges are affiliated to it, all of which 
have obtained substantial Government aid. 

The Post Office Savings Banks are similar in organization to those 
of Great Britain. At the end of 1891 there stood to the credit of 
depositors £2,695,000. There was besides in Trustee Savings 
Banks to the credit of depositors £711,000. Together this gives 
an average per head of the population of about £5 3s., whilst the 
average per head of the United Kingdom of depositors in savings 
banks of all kinds is about £3 2s, 

The Government system of life insurance in New Zealand has 
proved a wonderful success. Starting in 1870, the accumulated 
fund of the office amounted at the end of 1891, to £1,847,000. 
The result has been to greatly encourage the thrifty practice of life 
insurance. The average amount of insurance per head of the popu- 
lation is stated on good authority to be larger in New Zealand than 
in any other country. Sir Robert Stout says he believes the follow- 
ing figures are correct—an average of insurance per head for New 
Zealand of £25, for Australia £22, for Canada £10, for the United 
Kingdom £12. 

Much of the wide diffusion of life insurance in the colony is 
unquestionably due to the safety incidental to the Government 
system including a Government guarantee. But some considerable 
portion of the popular demand for life insurance should also be attri- 
buted to the law which gives protection from debt (except in the 
case of fraud) to policies of life insurance up to £2,000, and to 
annuities not exceeding £104 per annum. 

The Government Trustee Department has also proved most suc- 
cessful. The following table shows the number and value of estates 
in the office at the end of March, 1892 :— 
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Number. Value. 
Intestate estates . : ; : 974 £87,480 
Real estates . ; : . ; 114 24,439 
Lunatic estates . ’ ‘ . 214 34,581 
Wills and trusts . : ' : 340 427,700 
Native reserves . " ; , 100 347,492 
West Coast Settlement reserves. 293 351,987 
Miscellaneous : ; . . 1,140 187,484 


3,185  £1,461,163 


From the 30th June, 1873, to 3lst December, 1891, £1,923,000 
cash was received into the office, and £1,885,000 paid out. 

A Government system of land transfer which, unlike the public 
trusteeship, is adopted by many of the colonies, has worked well in 
New Zealand. It enables land to be transferred as easily and 
indisputably as a chattel. Nothing is more illustrative of the class 
differences under which old countries labour as compared with new 
countries than the fact that, undoubtedly useful and widely beneficial 
as an easy and inexpensive system of transferring land has proved 
itself to be, all attempts to introduce such a system into Great 
Britain have up to the present time proved abortive. 

Questions relating to sanitary conditions have always received 
attention in New Zealand, and lavish expenditure, considering the 
means of the community, has been devoted to preserving the health 
of the people, The requirements of drainage and water supply have 
been met to an astonishing extent. Hospitals, asylums, and charit- 
able relief institutions are largely provided for. They are mostly 
supervised and subsidised by the general or local governments, 
supplemented by private benevolence. The fond desire of the great 
body of colonists is to obviate the necessity of institutions akin to 
workhouses. It is not too much to say that the education of the 
mind and the preservation of bodily health have been two funda- 
mental objects which have always engaged the attention of those in 
general or local authority. We incline to think that the question of 
limiting the hours of labour—the eight hours question, as it is gene- 
rally termed—should come under the head of sanitary conditions. 
But it has become so burning a question with regard to the division 
of labour amongst the whole number of workmen that it will be 
well to postpone to a later period such reference to it as it may be 
desirable to make. 

It will be noticed that, more or less, such subjects as we have 
already referred to have had a continuing existence over a long 
period of the colony’s history. They are consequently not amenable 
to our remarks concerning the stage at which particular classes of 
social questions assumed an acute position in the minds of the 
colonists. There is a certain description of social subjects the 
aims of which appeal so directly to the interests of all as not to 
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challenge class opposition. There is again another description which 
interests a portion of the community in apparent conflict with the 
interests of other portions. We use the word “apparent” advisedly, 
for we believe that time will prove that the advantages that are 
gained by a numerically large portion of the community in the way 
of improving their lives will be found to ultimately benefit the 
classes inclined to resist the innovations. 

The history of the land policy of New Zealand is one parallel in 
many respects to that of the struggle between employers and 
employed which has been proceeding over a long course of English 
history. In either case the numerically stronger, but pecuniarily 
weaker, class has gained the victory. In the early days of the 
colony it seemed to the colonists that they had an unlimited amount 
of land to dispose of, and whilst they were glad to get as much as 
they could beneficially occupy they were scarcely less pleased to 
turn a great deal of it into money. As the means of cultivation 
were very limited the plan was adopted, following the example set 
in Australia, of letting large tracts for sheep-runs. The licensers of 
these runs were known in New Zealand as runholders, in Australia 
as squatters. In course of time both became very unpopular, as 
indeed a thoughtful person might have anticipated. That they did 
a great deal of good service is undeniable. They were essentially 
the pioneers of settlement, and carried the colonies far along the 
road of colonisation. But they were human beings, and therefore 
were furnished with a fair share of selfishness. The condition of 
their tenure of the land was substantially that they were to hold it 
until the time arrived when it was required for settlement. It is 
needless to say that their idea of the arrival of that time widely 
differed from that of the Government and the great bulk of the 
people. Looking back through the years, it is ludicrous to remember 
what a poor estimate the runholders had, or professed to have, of 
land which time has proved to be most valuable for settlement. It 
was, however, obvious that, notwithstanding the low value they 
attached to the land, they were eager to obtain it in fee simple. In 
several parts of the colony there was a prolonged struggle between 
the runholders and the people who wished to obtain land for settle- 
ment. Later on, speculators, of whom there had all along been 
some, became more numerous, and their endeavour was to acquire 
land in order to dispose of it at a profit in the future. Thus the 
runholders’ licensed holdings diminished, they acquired a great deal 
of freehold, the speculators also obtained a great deal, and the actual 
settlers also became numerous possessors, but by no means so nume- 
rous as it was desirable they should be. 

It was in 1877 that the Colony was startled by the cry of the 
‘“‘ unearned increment ”—that cry which probably is yet destined to 
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startle and perhaps revolutionise the conditions of society in the 
mother country. The ‘unearned increment’’ is a many-sided 
monster. The side it disclosed in New Zealand had nothing to do 
with ground rents. But Sir George Grey, Sir Robert Stout, and 
Mr. Ballance pressed home the inquiry, Were the holders of unim- 
proved and, in a large number of cases, unused lands entitled to 
the increased value arising from the Government making railways 
and from the colonists making settlements by their hard labour ? 
Fifteen years have since elapsed and the struggle has been going on 
with little cessation. The result is one with which every one must 
sympathise. With no unfairness to the persons interested, settle- 
ment has conquered. The owners of land are subject to a graduated 
but moderate tax according to the extent of their holdings less the 
value of the improvements. Yet more important, the principle is 
established that the interest of the Government in the land is not 
the cash to be obtained from its sale, but the results arising from its 
settlement. 

This is not the place to go narrowly into details of the land system 
of the Colony, but the broad features as established by recent legis- 
lation, embodying a compromise apparently acceptable to all parties, 
may be described. The deferred payment system, which has been 
in use for many years, and at the time of its commencement was 
regarded as a great concession, has been abolished in favour of a 
liberal substitute by which land can be taken on lease for twenty- 
five years at a rent equivalent to 5 per cent. on its value, with a 
right of purchase after ten years, but not before, subject to a certain 
term of residence. There is also a conditional cash purchase system 
under which the title is not given for seven years, and then only if 
a considerable amount of improvements has been effected, and sub- 
ject to a limit of £150,000 of such sales in any one year. Some 
years since, a perpetual lease system was established under which, to 
secure the unearned increment, there was to be a revaluation of 
rental at the end of specified periods. This system has been 
abolished, and in lieu of it “leases in perpetuity,” as they are called 
though nominally for 999 years, are to be granted, subject to a ten 
years’ residence, at a rental of 4 per cent. upon the value at the 
time the land is taken up. Under the new method of leases in per- 
petuity, there is to be no revaluation and no power of purchase. 
Provisions are also made for special settlements, village settlements, 
and association settlements. No one man is to be allowed to take 
up more land for sheep-runs than is possessed of a carrying capacity 
of 10,000 sheep and 2,000 cattle. There are provisions, also, under 
which, out of money voted by Parliament, small advances can be 
made to persons to enable them to build homesteads. The governing 
motive of all these provisions is to extend and encourage the occupation 
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and settlement of the lands still belonging to the Crown. It need 
scarcely be said that a great deal of the best land in the Colony has 
already been alienated to purchasers; the desire is to do the best 
with the remainder, not from a revenue but a settlement point of 
view. With the desire of putting to a more extended use some of 
the large blocks of land already purchased, a measure has been 
passed enabling the Government, to the extent of £50,000 yearly, 
to purchase, not compulsorily but by agreement, blocks of land 
already alienated, to cut them up into moderate-sized blocks, and let 
them to settlers under the leases-in-perpetuity system. As the land 
is to be acquired by voluntary sale no hardship is comprised in this 
new system. On the other hand, its object is to enable many 
families to flourish on land practically unoccupied. To a large 
extent this is an experiment, and its success depends upon a judi- 
cious selection of the land. It will be watched with great interest, 
not only in the Colony but by people beyond it. 

In connection with agriculture, the Government of the colony 
affords assistance to farmers and others which, no doubt, will seem 
shocking to many persons in the mother country, who denounce 
anything in the shape of what they term grandmotherly assistance. 
In New Zealand special officers give instruction and advice to 
farmers with regard to dairy produce and fruit and forest culture. 
A portion of the duty of other officers, such as stock inspectors, 
rabbit inspectors and veterinary inspectors, is to advise farmers how 
to treat stock and keep animals free from disease and, in the case of 
rabbits, how to destroy them. These advisory officers have been of 
great assistance to farmers; for example, it is largely due to them 
that the export of butter and cheese is becoming a leading industry. 
With an excellent soil, farming in Great Britain and Ireland is not 
on the whole remunerative. Some people ascribe the cause to 
unequal and inadequate methods. There is no saying what benefit 
the large majority of farmers might gain from judicious advice and 
instruction ; but the notion will be shocking to theorists who uncon- 
sciously but none the less substantially encourage the growth of 
monopolies, whilst to the people of New Zealand anything that 
encourages monopolies is abhorrent. They instinctively realise 
that the fertile source of monopolies is the advantage taken by the 
astute few of the ignorant many. They understand also that there 
isa class of undertakings, such as railways, tramways, telephones, 
gas and water supply, &c., which in the hands of private individuals 
must become monopolies, and which therefore had better be in the 
charge of the Government or local governments. 

There has been a constant disposition of late years to popularise 
the electoral laws both by extending the franchise and simplifying 
the conditions of registration. A Bill consolidating the electoral 
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laws and containing important reforms was introduced during the 
last session and passed the popular chamber, the House of Represen- 
tatives. It failed, however, to become law, because the two houses 
could not agree to an amendment, to which further reference will 
be made, demanded by the upper house, the Legislative Council. 
This measure proposed two qualifications: the first, a property 
qualification, was the possession for six months of land of the value 
of £25; the second, the non-property qualification, required residence 
in the Colony for twelve months and residence in the district for three 
months prior to the date of registration, but no person was entitled 
to be registered on more than one roll or more than once on any 
roll, whatever the nature of his or her qualifications. The fore- 
going provision included both sexes, so that the Bill proposed to 
give the franchise to females, or, as the lower house preferred by 
amendment to call them, women. Women are, however, expressly 
disqualified from being elected to or holding a seat in either branch 
of the Legislature. Thus it will be seen that, besides the female 
franchise, the Bill proposed to establish not only the one man one 
vote, but the one man one roll principle. The Bill also provided 
means for sailors, shearers, commercial travellers and harvesters 
recording their votes, though absent from their districts at polling 
time. The Bill fell through because of an excess of gallantry of 
the Legislative Council. This body, not supposed to be over well 
disposed to giving women the franchise, not only accepted the pro- 
posal but insisted also on a clause providing means by which women 
could vote in country districts without going to the polling booths. 
The members in favour of this addition argued that it was similar 
to the facilities afforded to sailors, shearers, harvesters and commer- 
cial travellers. It is easy, however, to see that to accord facilities to 
comparatively few men obliged by business to be absent from the 
poll is different from allowing nearly half if not half of the electors 
to evade the ordinary system of voting. The aged and invalid males 
would claim the same right, and the very existence of the ballot 
system in its integrity would be imperilled. The sturdy supporters 
of the female franchise in the Lower House might not unnaturally 
have felt suspicious of this access of chivalry on the part of 
many who had hitherto stood strongly by Tennyson’s dictum, 
“Woman is the lesser man.” The two houses were unable to agree, 
and the Bill for the time fell through. It is certain to pass next 
year. One member clenched the matter by observing that women 
would get the franchise as certainly as the sun would shine to- 
morrow. He meant this to be conclusive, though it hardly sounds 
so to Londoners in December. There can be no doubt that the 
Bill will pass. We incline to think, however, that women will have 
to brave the elements and take their umbrellas and goloshes to the 
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poll if they wish to vote in rainy weather ; but even so it will be a 
glorious triumph for women. It has been long coming in New 
Zealand. in 1887 the present writer managed to carry as far as 
the second reading in the Lower House a Bill to give women both 
the franchise and the right to become members. At that time more 
could not bedone. The example of New Zealand will probably be 
followed elsewhere, The electoral emancipation of women in the 
United Kingdom may yet stand forth as the crowning glory of the 
century now rapidly passing away. No one can predict the exact 
nature of the vast effects the change will bring about, but at least it is 
certain those effects cannot be evil. To try and measure the con- 
sequences by the influence of the innovation on the strength of 
ephemeral parties, reminds one of the art critic who ended his study 
of a great picture by expressing his admiration of the frame. 

We have reserved for the last a reference to the subject which 
has most enchained, during recent years, the attention and sympathy 
of the public men of New Zealand. We allude to questions affect- 
ing the rights, welfare, and happiness of the labouring classes. This 
special attention more or less dates from the new departure of 1877 
before referred to. Provisions of a most humane character have 
been made for regulating the working of factories, for giving work- 
men a lien on their wages over the products of their industry, and 
for affording them compensation for accidents for which their em- 
ployers should be liable. An important point of administration has 
been introduced by the Government in the shape of letting to 
labourers on public works small co-operative contracts. All these 
subjects are still further considered as fresh experience affords addi- 
tional knowledge. Yet it cannot be said they have been treated in 
a selfish manner: a due regard has been exhibited for conflicting 
rights. The working-men representatives have not shown the selfish- 
ness which usually attends efforts at class legislation. The chief 
work of the late session was an attempt to passa Bill for what is 
believed to be the most complete system extant for dealing with 
labour disputes by means of conciliation and arbitration. The Bill 
fell through because of a difference between the two houses on a 
point that shall presently be referred to. The Hon. Mr. Reeves, 
the Minister for Labour, in a fine speech, displaying a great amount 
of industry and research, first addressed himself, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, to the benefit arising from courts of con- 
ciliation of a voluntary character in several countries. Amongst 
other instances he referred to the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, which he extolled as ‘“ almost an ideal tribunal, its 
only fault being that it has not sufficient power—it is entirely volun- 
tary.” The yearly report, nevertheless, showed that it did a great 
amount of good. It was concerned during the year in adjusting 
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disputes in factories where the workmen were earning £450,000 
annually, and where the amount of productiveness was very large 
indeed. In the disputes in which the council intervened, it met 
with success in many cases. Several of these cases Mr. Reeves 
explained, and they were certainly highly satisfactory. But he 
goes on to say :—‘“ Still it is very sad, as one goes through the 
Board’s annual report, to see the number of cases in which the 
intervention of the Board has been of no avail.”” The French Con- 
seils des Prud’hommes he describes as the most successful labour 
tribunals in the world. They have been established more than 
eighty-five years. The result of the system in 1890 was that 136 
Conseils established throughout France dealt with some 42,000 
cases during the year. Of these about 16,000 were amicably settled 
by the Conciliation Courts; about 12,000 were voluntarily with- 
drawn by the parties ; and only some 12,000 or 14,000 were referred 
to the Arbitration Courts for judgment. 

The Conseils are not able to enforce their awards, but they can 
refer disputes to Boards of Arbitration, which possess some power of 
a compulsory character. Mr. Reeves says of these Conseils :—‘‘ They 
are established on too narrow a basis. They are not allowed to deal 
with strikes, not being concerned with the fairness or unfairness of 
wages, or to deal with any cases except what we should call factory 
cases—that is to say, disputes as to the exact wages agreed to be 
paid, deductions, absences from work, defective workmanship, 
apprenticeship, piece work, &c.” 

Although Mr. Reeves considers these French institutions not 
altogether suited to an English community and that their functions 
are too narrow, he appears to have made them to a limited extent 
the type of his own tribunals. He also adopts the plan of Boards 
of Conciliation and of reference from them to Courts of Arbitration. 
But the fundamental principle of the measure he proposed is that 
the Courts should only be concerned with disputes between em- 
ployers and Unions of employees. He enables the Unions of 
labourers to enjoy what is tantamount to incorporation through a 
process of registration. He allows also the same privilege of regis- 
tration to employers’ Unions. 

Although, as we have said, the Bill did not pass both houses, it 
is likely to do so next session, and it appears to be of sufficient 
interest to justify a special description of some of its features. ‘‘ The 
effect of registration,” the Bill provided, “shall be to render the 
Union, and all persons who may be members thereof at the time of 
registration, or who may thereafter become members, subject to the 
jurisdiction hereby given to Boards of Conciliation and Courts of 
Arbitration respectively, and liable to all the provisions of this Act, 
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and bound by the rules of the Union during the continuance of the 
membership.” 

Amongst the conditions of registration there is one that the rules 
of any Union applying to be registered shall provide, amongst 
other matters, that no member shall discontinue his membership 
without giving at least three months’ previous written notice and 
paying all fees or other dues for which he may be liable. 

A Council or other body, however designated, may register itself 
as an industrial association. It must, however, include in its title 
the word employers or employees, according to whether it is an 
Association of employers or employees. The effect of registering an 
Association is to render the Association, and all Unions which are 
members of it, and all the members of the Unions, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Boards of Conciliation and the Courts of 
Arbitration. 

Associations may make agreements with Unions, and Associations 
or Unions may make agreements with persons relating to indus- 
trial matters. 

The interpretation states that industrial matters “include all or 
any matters relating to the remuneration of any kind, wages, hours 
of employment, sex, age, qualification or status of employees, the 
employment of children or young persons, dismissals, refusals to 
employ any particular person or persons or class of persons, and all 
other matters or things affecting or relating to the nature of work, 
privileges, rights, or duties of employers or employees in any 
industry.” 

Breach of industrial agreements is punishable by such penalty as 
is stated in the agreement, or, if no amount is stated, by a penalty 
not exceeding £500. Such penalty is recoverable before a police 
magistrate, and is payable to the consolidated revenue, and does not 
prejudice the right of action for redress or compensation. 

Provision is made for the appointment by election of members of 
the Boards of Conciliation. The Unions of employers and of employees 
shall each elect an equal number. Special Boards of Conciliation 
are also provided for. Any industrial dispute may be brought 
before the Boards of Conciliation. 

No counsel or solicitor is allowed to appear without the consent of 
both parties. The Board of Conciliation cannot make an award 
binding on both parties, but if it is unable to make an award satis- 
factory to both parties to the dispute it must report accordingly, and 
then it will be competent for either party to refer the dispute or 
claim to the Court of Arbitration. 

Whilst there are to be district Boards of Conciliation there is to 
be only one Court of Arbitration for the whole Colony, consisting 
of three members appointed by the Government. One each is to be 
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appointed at the recommendation of the Associations or Unions of 
employers and employees, and the third was originally proposed in 
the bill to be a judge of the Supreme Court or district judge, but 
this was altered by attaching the duty to the Controller and 
Auditor-General of the Colony. 

The Court of Arbitration is authorised to settle and determine all 
disputes that are referred to it under the provisions of the Bill. It is 
allowed to administer oaths and may punish for contempt to the 
extent that such power is exercisable by a resident magistrate. 
The Court may receive or require evidence not strictly legal. 
Counsel or solicitors may only appear with the consent of all parties, 
but no costs may be recovered for their appearance. There is no 
appeal from the decision of the Court, but the Court may, in its 
own discretion, allow a rehearing for good cause shown within one 
month. The awards may be enforced, but they must not extend 
over a period exceeding two years. No Association, Union, or 
individual shall be liable by process under an award for more than 
£500, nor any individual, on account of his being a member of an 
Association or Union, be liable under process for any sum exceeding 
£10. 

The Railway Commissioners having charge of the Government 
railways are to be subject to the jurisdiction of the bill, as also are 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, and either party 
may refer any dispute between them to the Court of Arbitration, but 
not to a Board of Arbitration. 

A new clause of great importance not originally in the Bill was 
introduced during its progress through the House of Representatives, 
by which it was provided that—“ The Court of Arbitration shall not 
have power to compel any party or parties to the dispute to continue 
to employ or to work unless he or she shall think proper so to do, or 
to prevent any employers engaging any person or persons not a 
party to the dispute.” 

The Bill fell through because of the Legislative Council insisting 
on removing the compulsory conditions of arbitration and the 
refusal of the House of Representatives to accept the amendment. 
On this point there seems to be a wide difference of opinion. The 
London Chamber of Commerce has lately organized an excellent 
system of conciliation and arbitration, but decided after much deli- 
beration not to make the latter compulsory. The remarkable point 
is that the employees in the Colony appear to desire the compulsory 
clauses, while in the United Kingdom it is they, we believe, who 
object to compulsion. The labouring classes in the Colony and in 
the United Kingdom are strongly joined in sympathy, and yet they 
do not travel on exactly parallel paths. The broad point of differ- 
ence is, that in the Colony there is great desire on the part of the 
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employees to see labour questions definitely settled, whilst it is to be 
doubted if in the United Kingdom the labouring classes consider 
the time to have come for a definite settlement. They have met 
during this generation with a continued series of successes, There 
is a wide difference between their position now and what it was 
early in the century, when it was even punishable for workmen to 
meet for the consideration of their grievances. But they are not 
yet satisfied; they consider they do not receive a fair share of the 
profits of the joint results of the employment of labour and capital. 
They consider, also, that employers, by the adoption of long hours, 
shut out a portion of the labouring community from work, and so 
create for the masters’ advantage an artificial competition between 
the employed and unemployed. The eight hours question has 
become less one relating to the capacity of the individual labourer 
than to the desire of the labourers to see work more widely divided. 
They seek, therefore, a larger share of profits and power for the 
unions of different trades to fix the hours of labour, with the object 
of establishing wider diffusion of employment. This is not the 
place to justify the demands, but this much may be said, that if, as 
is probable, they are met, it does not follow there will be an approach 
to Socialism. On the contrary, when labour is satisfied with the 
share of profit it is to receive, and with the power of fixing hours to 
ensure a wide diffusion of labour, there is likely to spring up a 
struggle to determine the proportionate remuneration to which 
skilled and unskilled labour shall be respectively entitled. The 
curtain will not ring up on this second act until it falls on the 
conclusion of the first. In the Colony they seem inclined to 
leave the conclusion of the first act to the charge of the unions, to 
which the Government is willing to give marked official recog- 
nition. In the United Kingdom the act has to be concluded by 
struggles not yet at an end. The plain fact is, that the working 
classes have more control over the Government of the colony than 
the same classes have over the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Space forbids me referring to other social matters, but we have 
said enough to prove our opening proposition, that a fragment of a 
people going from an old to a new country is likely to progress more 
rapidly in the attainment of popular conditions than the main body 
left behind. Surely some of the provisions we have referred to as pre- 
vailing in the Colony are worthy of adoption in the United Kingdom. 
Take, for example, an easy system of land transfer, the appointment 
of a Public Trustee, advisory aid to farmers, the acquisition of land 
in blocks to cut up for the settlement of families (a system not 
unknown in Ireland), the extension of the franchise, including its 
bestowal on women, the municipalisation of functions that in private 
hands involve monopolies, and the enlargement of the powers of 
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the labour unions. Surely these are subjects calculated to increase 
the happiness of the people generally. We have not touched upon 
the question of Free Trade and Protection, nor upon that of the 
want of any commercial advantages offered to the Colonies over 
those afforded to foreign countries whose fiscal attitude is hostile ; 
and we have only slightly adverted to the ill success of farming in 
the United Kingdom. It is impossible to treat these matters here, 
but we may, at least, conclude by the humble expression of the hope 
that vigorous steps will be taken, first to enlarge the industries of 
the mother country, and next to exhibit to the industries of the 
other parts of the Empire a faint recognition that they are not con- 
ducted by an alien race. 

JuLius VoGeEL. 





*,.* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 





















